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WHE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Coventry, 


for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of age. 
Core government; the most approved methods of teach 
French and German by accomplished resident masters ; 
the "Academical Course ad: apted to the Oxford Examinations, 
and Matriculation at the London University. 
For papers apply to Mr. WYLEs. 


O the HEADS of SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES.—Mr. FAHEY, whose Pupils have taken 
the highest honours in the Military Colleges of Woolwich, 
Addiscombe, &c., having arranged a COURSE of LECTURES 
upon Fortification, and other subjects required in the Military 
Colleges and Public Competition, IS OPEN TO ENGAGE- 
MENTS. 
Address 28, Drayton-grove, Old Brompton, S.W. 
Private Lessons as before can be taken separately. 


+ AD IAT ' 

ERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN.—Dr. 

ALTSCHUL, Author of “ First German Reading-Book " 
(dedicated, by special permission, to her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland), &c., M. Philog.Soc.,Prof. Elocution.—TWO LAN- 
GUAGES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alternately, 
the same Terms as one, at the a, or at his house. Ez 
Language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select sepa- 
rate CLASSES for Ladies and Seeaee an. Preparation (in 
languages) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, the 
Universi 
BOND- TRE ET, PIC Cc ADIL L 'Y. 


R. KINKEL’S CLASSES 
in GERMAN, HISTORY, and GEOGRAPHY; 
MME. KINKEL’S SINGING CLASSES and MUSIC 
SONS will RECOMMENCE in OCTOBER, at their 
6, Eastbourne-terrace. Four Germah Classes, 
being an advanced class for the History of German Literature, 
with composition and conversation. Two German Evening 
Classes for Gentlemen. The Lectures on the 
Modern Art to commence in January. 
Particulars in the prospectus, to be 
Dr. KINKEL, 6, Eastbourne- 
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IDDLECOMBE'S 75 G U INEA 

BROUGHAMS are giving universal satisfaction. They 
are light, easy, and elegant, with great durability, and fully 
warranted; in stock or made to or er, same 
Euston-road, betsveen King’s-cross and Euston-square. 


IDDLECOMBE’S BASKET CAR- 
RIAGES are the admiration of all who see them, being 

of the most elegant designs, and the cheapest in London. 
Sociables, Park, 
+) i-road, between King’s- cross and Eus neuer: i 


TO COUNTRY FAMILIE 
HE LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, New Bond-street, W., beg to call the 
attention of country families to their required winter supplies 
of Soaps, Candles, Colza and other Oils, and all requisite 
stores for the winter consumption, prices being now moderate, 
but sure to advance as the winter approaches. Before order- 
ing elsewhere procure the above Company's general list of 
rices, many articles being much below the usual charges 

Sconomical arrangements made for the carriage and boxes, 
and all orders at wholesale prices. Sole depét in England for 
Messrs. Lemaire’s pure French Colza Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon. 
Moderateur Lamps cleaned and repaired. Glasses, cottons, &c. 
at Paris prices. 

\ Ic SCOPES—J. AMADIO'’S 
- dy COMPOUND MICROSCOPES, 2/ 
Students’, 37. 13s. 6d. 

“Both these are from Amadio, of Throgmorton-street, and 
are excellent of their kind, the more expensive one es 
cially.”"—Household Words, No. 345. 

*,* A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes, Micro- 
scopic Photographs now ready: Napoleon, Eugenie, Arctic 
Council (13 Portraits), xg rn Ab = y, and a variety of others. 

ow re 

An ILLU STRATED Cc AT ALOG UE, 

he Names of 1000 Microscopic Objects. 
ceipt of four stamps. 


TELESCOP hy — J. AMADIO'S 
ACHROMATIC SLESCOPE in Sling Case with Three 
Pulls. Price 18s. 6d.—Address 7, Throgm yrton-street.— A 
large assortment of Achromatic Telescopes 

AMADIO’S 


AFICROSCOPES. — J. 
4 BOTANICAL MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany 
case, with three powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides— 
will show the aniinale _— in water. Price 18s. 6d. The FIELD 
Wewspaper, under the Garde ning s department, gives the fol- 
lowing v: aluable testimony :—‘‘ [It is marvellously cheap, and 
will do everything which the lover of nature can wish it to 
accomplish, either at home or in the open air.’"—June 6, 
—Address 7, Throgmorton-street. A large assor 
Achromatic Microscopes.—Microscopic Objects, 6s., 1 
18s, per doz. 
pre CE and Co's GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 68, 69, and 58, 
saker-street.—These are the largest Furniture Galleries and 
Showrooms in London, and contain the most extensive and 
varied Stock to select from. lLron Bedsteads from &s. 9d. 
each. 500 Easy Chairs on view. Carpets 1s. per yard under 
the usual prices. Excellent Dining-room Chairs, 19 
A Servant’s Bedroom well and completely furnished for s 
Prices marke@ in plain figures. A twelve months’ warranty 
given. Illustré ted books, _ with vith pri es, sent po yst free 


{XTRAOR DIN TAR RY Displ Ly of New ‘and 
SECOND-HAND FURNITURE, covering a 
more than 60,000 square feet.—J. DENT « ind Co., ietors of 
the Great Western Furniture Bazaar, 30, 31, 0, Craw- 
ford-street, Baker-street, beg most resp ‘ectfuliy to, invite tl 
attention of purchasers of any description of FURNITUR E 
to their at present Unrivalled Stock, consisting of entire suites 
of drawing, dining, and bedroom furniture, manufactured b y 
the best houses in L ondon, which they have jus : purchased from 
Several noblemen and gentlemen leaving Eng land, under such 
circumstances as ené able them to offer any portion at less than 
one-third of its original cost. Every article warrante 
e money re turned if not approved of.—Principal entrance, 99, 
Crawford-street, Baker-street. 
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MR. CHURCHILL'S | 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HYGIENE; or, “Health as Depending 


1pon the of the Atmosphere, Food and Drinks 
Motion and R Sleep and Wakefulness, Secretions, Ex- 
‘retions, a ¥ ons, Mental Emotions, Clothing, 


B athir g, &c 


By JAMES H. PICKFORD, M.D. 
“We must not nit 


to notice a work of the past quarter 











on Hygiene, by Pr. Pickford. The book shows immense 
industry and great knowledge on the part of its author, and 
to sanitarians this book is invaluable. To ourselves, as 
public teachers on Hygiene, we have felt practically the 
value of Dr. Pickf *s labours, and have already availed 
ourselves of them for lecture-room purposes. For these 
reasons we recognise this book as of great worth, and re- 
comme nd it as it deserves. It is full of facts, and accurate 
in its tails. It is the most er mplete epitome of sanitary 


xtant.”—Sanitary Review and Journal 





Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON 


TUBERCULOUS DISEASI with Notices of Foreign 
Places of Winter Resort (Fiske Fund Prize Essay). By 
EDWIN LEE, M.D 

“A valuable summary of practical information.’’— West- 


minster Revier. 
“The precepts are dr 
—Medical Times. 


awn from considerable experience.’ 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s 
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f Public | 


ON DIABETES and itsSUCCESSFUL | 


rhe AMENT JOHN M. CAMPLIN, M.D., F.L.S. 
and other matters we must refer to the book 
is very creditable to Dr. | Cc amy lin. and well 
attention of practical men.’'—Aedical Times 
yk is eminently practical—the instruc- 





Iue, and the work should be 
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tions on ¢ tiet possess much v 
consulted by every pr 
treat.” —Lancet 


AcLLION er 


Past 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE PATHOLOGY, SYMPTOMS, 





and TREATMEN ULCER of the STOMACH. By 

WILLIAM BRINTON, M.D., Physician to the Royal Free 

Hospital, Le yn Physiology at St. Thomas's Hospital 

“Dr, Brinton has treated of this affection with great 
ability. He lays down the rules for forming a diagnosis, 
and shows that it is often amenable to treatment. The 
subject has received considerable elucidation by Dr. Brin- 
ton’s able researches, Medical Times and Gazette 

‘* A reprint of some truly valuable papers contributed by 
the author to the various journ S tg <a believe 
common report «« s to Dr. Brinton’s labours the reputa 
tion of being t t satisfactory and complete in our 
languag the s th as thus specially investigated.” 





—The Lancet 
WDay 


ON EPILEPSY 
SEIZURES: their Causes 
By EDWARD UH. SIEV! 
Mary's Hospital 


: EPILEPTIFORM 


“M.D. 


and Treatn 


cING, Physician to St. 





“The above is a brief and imperfe utline of the chief 
subjects discussed in Dr. Sieveking’s able work, which we 
recommend to the 7 fession & 01 ining a great amount 
of valuable informetion, put together with i & eat skill and 
learning, and exhit g no st | amount of original obser- 
vation.” — Medical Times and Gazette. 

8vo. cloth, 1 6d. 


ON DISEASE Sof the ALIMENTARY 






CANAL, (Ss . STOMACH, CAECUM, and IN- 
TESTINES SAMU -L O. HABERSHON, M.D., 
V.R.C.P., Assistant-Phvsician to Guy's Hospital. 
‘The work of Dr Habershon treats of the ases of the 
limentary cunal throughout its entire exten In this re- 
spect it res s that of Dr. Abercrombie, and on perusal 
t will be found to resemble it in the mode in which the snb- 


paring this work to that of Dr. 
lv stamped it with a mark of 
arterly Journal. 


ects are discussed. In em 
Abercrombie, we have alrea 
high approbation.” —Dublin Q 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


ON CONSUMPTION: its NATURE, 


SYMPTOMS, and TREATMED To which was awarded | 





the Fothergillian Gold Medal. jy RICHARD PAYNE 
COTTON, M.!., Physician to the Hospital for Consump 
tion, Brompton 

*A work already well known to the profession ; additional 


information ar id expe rience render the present edition as 
complete as possibl ~ Me imes. 

wirks added to the present edition increase the | 
t which has once more our approbation and 


"— British Medical Journal, 
Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


DIGESTION AND ITS DERANGE- | 
MENTS. By THOMAS K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Physician 
to St. Mary’s Ho-pital, and Lecturer on Medicine at St. 
Mary’s Medical School 
“It only remains for 

our readers a- hate empiricism 

merely traditional precept, to 

writings we been noticing.”— The Lancet. | 
“This is no common publication, to be taken up and 

thrown aside, but the result of deep study and patient in- | 
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best wishes. 








us to strongly recommend such of 
and are dissatisfied with 
peruse for themselves the | 


have 


vestigation. No persen can rise from the perusal of this 
scientific work withont a feeling of deep and deserved re- 
spect for the accomplished author.”— Dublin Quarterly 


Journal, 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ON RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC | 
GOUT, and SCIATICA. By HENRY WILLIAM FULLER, | 
M.D. Canta)., F.2.C.P.L., Physician to St. George’s Hos- 
pital. 

“The second edition of Dr. Fuller's excellent work on 
Rheumatism, Rhe matic Gout, and Sciatica has just ap- | 
peared, considerably enlarged. We can cordially recom- | 
mend it as a scun practical treatise on this important class 
of diseases.” — Mt lical Times and Gazette. | 
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gton-street. 





Just published, Seeond Edition, price 1s. ; post, 
N the RIGHT MANAGE ME NT of Te 
VOICE and on DALIVERY in SPEAKING and 
READING. By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 


SoswortH and [' ARRTSON. 215 Regs 


4 ost free. 2s. 97. 
ON "i INFLU ENG ES ‘of ELECTRO- 
tALV ANISM in certain ferms of Nervous Diseases, 
Paralyses, Chronic Rheumatism, &c. By JAMES SMELLIE, 
Surgeon. 
London: 


London : nt-street. 


EW WORK.—Price 





Paternoster-row ; and 






Wn LIAM HORSELL, 13 


*EMBERTON, jun., Euston-square 
Price 5s. 6d. in clott PES 7 
pe. HYGIENIC TR E ATMENT of 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. By BENJAMIN 
W. RICH as pea! M.D., Physician to the Royal Infirmary 
‘ } 





and to the Margaret-street Dispen- 


1est, 





should be read by all 
» disease.” — 


ictical book, and 
lency to this formidabl 
: Jounw Current, 11, New Burlington-street. 

Just 1.ThirdE 2s. 6d.; by post for 32 stamps, 
i ISE ASE S of * ‘SK IN: a Guide to their 
Treatment and Prev ntion. With a Chapter on Ulcers 
g By THOM MAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
ary for Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 





has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
—Lancet. 
RICHARDS, 37, 


Mr. Hunt 
class to the curable. 
London: 1 
LIMITED LIABILITY. 

Just published, 


MYUHE FIFTH EDITION of COX’S 


Great Queen-street. 
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adapted for presents. 
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Deane’s Monument Razor h 
iblic, and is a plain, thorough! 
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ice 2s. 6d. 


PPREN( ‘H MODERATOR LAMPS.—The 


Newest Patterns of the DEANE and CO. have 





las been 


1. 
ood 


season 


on Sale an extensive and choice assortmne at of these Lamps— 
Bronze, from 8s. 6d. to 6l.; China, complete, from 16s, to 7/. 7s, 
each. Engravings, with prices, free pei peal Pure Colza Oil 


ps at the lowest market price, delivered in 
periodically, or on receipt of letter 


for the above Lam 
oe or the suburbs, 


D" AWING-ROOM STOVES.—A large 


and handsome collection of Bright Stoves, for the Draw- 








ing Dining eon. embracing all the newest designs. 
Dt ANE and CO. have a ed to these, and other classes of 
Register Stoves, patented improvements, economising the 
t tion of fuel, for which the highest testimonials have 
been given. ; 
lot-air Stoves in new and ornamental patterns, with 
ascending or descending flues, suitable for churches, public 
buildings, halls, shops, &c. 
. os mm 
i! LE C TRO-P LATE, comprising Tea and 
. ‘offee Sets, in all the most approved and elegant sil- 
ver Bie rns, Liqueur-stands, Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake- 
baskets, and every article usually produced in silver. 
> 
and FORKS.—Silver Pattern 


Gy Pr IONS 
\ s and Forks.—All the 
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newest and best designs of 


Spoo 


these cheap, useful, and elegant articles in Electro-Silvered 
and Deanean Plate 
PRICES OF ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Second Qualiity. 





per doz. Bis. 
” 8 33s. 
t 29s. 238, 
Dessert Spoous 80s. 24s, 
Tea Spoons ... we 18s. -.. 148. 6d. 
Mustard ar 1d Sait . per pair, 3s Sugar Bowls, 3s. 6d. 


TO THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
S FURNISHING LIST. Free on 


OPENING 
*.* Send for DEANE'S 


| application. 








and PRACTICE of JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, 
with and without Limited Liability, containing the Statutes, 
Precedents, a Articles of Association, orms, Notes. &c. 
By EDW ARD W. COX, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of 
Falmouth. rice 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound; lls. bound. 
LAW a s Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
ue THIRD EDITION of the, 
CONSOLIDATION ACTS, namely— 
1. The Companies Clauses Consolidation Act. 
2 7 ie Lands Clause msolidation Act. 
3. The Railwavs Clauses Consolidation Act 
4. The Markets and Fairs ¢ auses Act. 
oo 1e Gasworks Clauses Ac 
6 T) » Commissioners Cl nausea Act. 
7. The W: aterworks Clauses Act 
8. The Harbours, Docks, and Piers Clauses Act 
% The I sh nent Clauses Act. 
10. The Cemeteries Clauses Act. 
11. The Police Clauses Act. 
Wit! u is Note my} ing t v low of under- 
tak S irried on bv special Act of Parliament, and an 
4 ix of Fo s and Statutes referred to. By GEORGE 
ER, I Barrister-at-Law, being the Third Edition of 
( Cons tion Acts, an one large volume, price 30s. 
h -DOUT o | ha, 
Law TIMEs ¢ NAic e, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 
pal r CORN F LOUR, for Custards, 
Puddings. &c., preferred to the best arrowroot, and un- 
pualle lids. The Lancet says: 
This is s kind knowr 
reports f , y Dr. I 
s by G s, Chen s & kets, 8d. BROWN 
nd Poison, Pais Manche il wid 25, lronmon- 
ger-lane, Lon 
FURNISH aot USE WITH TI ARTICLES | 
AT DEANE’S. wie 
Tp” ANE’S TABL. TLERY 
has been ce rat urs for quality 
nd cheapness rhe st rik Bo tet e and ¢ seers afford- 
I cl suited to the taste and means of every purchaser, 
Prices: 
Best Transparent Ivory-handied Knives 
per d s.d.] per ci s. d perpair sg. dé 
fable Knive 3 0| Dessert ditto 28 0} Carvers 10 6 
Be vory-handled Knives 
rat Knives 290 De ssert ditto 23 0! Carvers . 9 
Fine Ivory-handled Knives 
Table Knives 23 0! Dessertditto 18 0] Carvers . 76 
Good Ivory-handled Knives 
Table Knives 16 6| Dessert ditto 12 0| Carvers 56 
Kitchen Knives and Forks- 
| Table Knives 10 0] Dessert ditto 8 0| Carvers ‘ 26 
Ladies’ Scissors of the finest steel, the most finished 
| workmanship, and in choice variety. Scissors in handsome 





IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER AND CO. 
60, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


1. BOWER.— CENTRAL AFRICA: 
Adventures and Missionary Labours in several Countries 
in the Interior of Africa, from 1847 to 1856. By T. G. 
BOWER. With a Map of the Yoruba. 12mo. pp. 360 
6s. 


BUSCH.—GUIDE for TRAVEL- 
LERS in EGYPT and ADJACENT COUN!RIES sub. 
ject to the PASHA. Translated from the German of 
Dr. MORITZ BUSCH, by W. C. RANKMORE. With 
Fourteen Illustrations, a Travelling Map, and Plan of 
Cairo, In one vol. square 8vo., handsomely bound in 
cloth. 7s. 6d, 


FREMONT.—— NARRATIVE of 
EXPLORATIONS and ADVENTURES in KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA, OREGON, and CALIFORNIA. By Col- 
JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. Author's Edition, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in uniform style with Dr. Kane's 
Arctic Explorations. 8vo. [ln the Spring. 


GILLISS.— CHILE: its Geo- 

graphy, Climate, Earthquakes, Government, Social 

Condition, Mineral and Agricultural Kesources, Com- 

merce, &c. &c. By Lieutenant J. M. GILLISS. In two 

volumes, 4to., 882 pp, with Nine Maps and Plans; 
Forty-two Illustrations of Seenery, Natural History, &c., 
partly coloured, and Eleven Woodcuts, price 41. bound 
in cloth. 

The work includes Supplementary Papers on the Andes 


ad 


and Pampas, Minerils, Indian Resvains, Mammals, 
Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Crustacea, Shells, Dried Plants, 
Living Plants and Seeds, Fossil Mammals and Fossil 
Shells. 


on 


GOODRICH.—MAN upon the SEA; 
or, a History of Maritime Adventure, Exploration, and 
Discovery, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time 
Comprising a detailed Account of Remarkable Voyages, 
Ancient as well as Modern. By FRANK B. GOODRICH 
One vol. 8vo., with numerous Engravings. 


(Jn November. 
JOHNSON.—HADJI in SYRIA; 
or, Three Years in Jerusalem 


3y Mrs. SARAH BAR- 
CLAY JOHNSON. With Seven Engravings. 12mo., 
pp. 304, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


KANE.—THE UNITED STATES 
GRINNELL EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN. A_ Personal Narrative. By 
ELISHA KENT KANE, M.D..U.S.N. Illustrated wit! 
many Plates and Wovdcuts. 8vo., pp. 552. cloth, 18s. 


KANE. — ARCTIC EXPLORA- 
TIONS: The Second Giinne!l Expedition in Search of 
Sir John Franklin, 1853-55. By ELISHA KENT KANE, 
M.D., U.S.N. Illustrated by upwards of Thirty Engrav- 
ings, from sketches by the author; the steel-plates 
executed under the superintendance of J. M. Burien; 
the woodcuts hy Van INGEN and SnypER. 2 vols. 8vo., 
pp. 464 and 468, cloth, 12. lls. 6d. 


KIDDER AND FLETCHER. — 
BRAZIL and the BKAZILTANS, portraye:t in Histo- 
rical and Deseriptive _ shes. By the Rev. D. P 
KIDDER, D.D., and the Rev. J.C. FLETCHER. With 
Map and 150 Dlustrations. 8vo., pp 630, cloth, 21s. 


10. OSBORN. — PALESTINE PAST 
and PRESENT. By the Rev. HE NR Y S. OSBORN, A.M 
In one vol. royal 8vo., of over 500 pages. With nu- 
merous Woodcuts, Panoramas, ‘Chromo-Lithographs 
Tinted Lithographs, Maps, &e. [/n November. 


ll. PERRY.—NARRATIVE OF THE 
EXPEDITION of an AMERICAN SQUADRON to the 
CHINA SEAS and JAPAN, performed in the years 
1852, 1853, and 1854, by order of the Government of the 
United States, under the command of Commodore M. 
C. Perry, U.S.N. Compiled from the original notesand 
journals of Commodore Perry, at his request, and under 
his supervision, by FRANCIS L, HAWKS, D.D. In 
one vol. royal 8vo., 700 pp., with 12 Steel Engravings, 16( 
Wood-cuts, 12 Maps of Sailing Directions, Soundings of 
Harbours, &c., elegantly bound in cloth, price 1. 11s. 6d. 


12. SARTORIUS.—MEXICO and the 
MEXICANS. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By 
C. SARTORIUS. With Steel Engravings by distin- 
guished artists, from Original Designs by Morirz Ru- 
GENDAS. One splendid 4to vol, 200 pages of letter-press 
and 18 Engravings. 


13. SEYD.—CALIFORNIA AND ITS 
RESOURCES: a work for the Merchunt, the Capitalist, 
and the Emigrant. By ERNEST SEYD. Twenty-two 
Chromo-lithographic and Woodcut Illustrations, and 
Two Maps. 8vo., pp 168, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


14. SMITH —THE ARAUCANIANS; 
or, Notes of a Tour among the Indian Tribes ef Southern 
Chili. By EDMOND RENEL SMITH, of the U.S. 
Astronomical Expedition in Chili. Cr. 8vo., pp. 336, 


7s. 6d. 
15. WILKES—NARRATIVE of the 
UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION 


{around *the World]. By CHARLES WILKES, U.S.N. 
In five vols., imperial Sve. This wreat and truly pational 
American work is issued in a style of superior beauty, 
containing 64 large and fimished Line Engravings, 
embracing scenery, portraits. manners, customs, «&., 
&c; 47 exquisite Steel Vignettes; about 250 finely- 
executed Woodcnt Il!ustrations; 1 large and small 
Maps and Charts; and nearly 26 0 pages of letter-press. 


16. WILLIAMS,—THE MIDDLE 
KINGDOM: a Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, &c..of the Chinese 
Empire; and numerous Iilustra‘ions. By S. W. WIL- 
LIAMS. Third edition, in two vols. 8v0., pp. 552, cl., 18s. 
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J. 1E. * HOPE g NEW. WORKS. | Rt es . Preparing for publication, price Half-a-guinea, 
pacar MUSINGS IN MANY MOODS. 


I 


} 
; | 
THE NEW NOVEL, BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 
| 
} 








“PIVE YEARS OF IT.” Subscribers’ Names received by the Author, No. 6, Lower Mosley-street, Manchester. 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. | CHEAPER EDITION. 
; ae Tha 8 af tien ¥ ? is ss 
not happy in the outset; but by degrees the book improves, | ‘TA LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer Bell), 


From being bored we become interested, and our final | 





opinion is very different from that which at first we had Author of ‘Jane Eyre,” “Survey,” “ VILLerre,” &c. 
been disposed toform. . . . We suspect that in sketching | : 66 a 7 
the plot of ‘Five Years of It’ we have not made our readers By Mrs, GASKELL, Author of “ North and South,” &e. 


acquainted with the best parts of the book. The characters 
are distinctly conceived, wel! discriming ated, and consistently 
maintained, and the language is good.” 

Morning Post.—“ Mr. Austin can sustain a dialogue with 
animation ; his sentiment is often pleasing and refreshing, 
if not very sound ; his descriptive passages spirited, and his 


Fourth Edition, Revised. 1 vol., with a Portrait of Miss Bront® and a View of Haworth Parsonage. Price 73. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





style buoyant and polished.” : | WR. E. E. CROWE’ Ss NE [WwW HISTORY OF FRANCE E, 
Atheneum —*' Thee is evidence of talent and capability- 
. There is a spirit and vital ity about the book which | On Monday, November 1, will be published, Vol. L, in 8vo. priee 14s. eloth, 

argues well for the aut hor’ 8 success.’ 


Leader.—“ It is doing but critical justice to say there is H IS | () R ( ) I \ i) 
very considerable talent evinced in his production.” ¥ Lh 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK, TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 





II. 





Ready by the 25th, in 1 vol. post 8vo., price 6s, By EYRE EVANS CROWE, 
A LEGEND OF THE RHONE. Author of the ‘History of France" in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
By M. P. B. London : LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 
it. This day is published, No. XV., price 5s., of 


SECOND EDITION. 


In 1 vol post ro, pre 10s a 1 Obhe Journal of Sacred iterature and Biblical Record 















THE = 
} : TT 1 
ADVENTURES of MRS, COLONEL | Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D., Ph.D., &c. 
SOMERSET IN CAFPRARIA. CONTENTS : 
Edited by J. E. FENTON a py emtaee ieee ot ti On the Reetifieations of red and oe Chronology, 
1 Literature of the BOOK of Job. which t newly scovered Apis-Steles render ne ssary, 
“Mrs. Somerset has some startling episodes to tell, which | Expository Remarks on 1 John y. 4-9, by the late Dr by Di Edward Hine a ‘ ; a 
in another place might semind us of Munchausen.”"— Weekly | Stroud, Dr Cure Syriac ; an elaborate Critique by Dr. 
Dispaich. The Exegesis of Genesis vi. 1-4. | Land, now employed - the Dutch Government in re- 
Free Theological Inquiry. searches in the Syriac MSS. in the British Museum. 
IV. Veritication of Christian Epochs Correspondence—Notices of Books—Intelligence. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 8s. 
TRACES OF PRIMITIVE TRUTH, 
&e. &e. &e. 


London: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, Paternoster-row. 





A Manual fr Mons By ho Rey. JOHN LoceART | FER ATL DRY IN HISTORY, POETRY, & ROMANCE. 


Monkton, Wilts, Author of “ The Church and the Civil 





Power,” “ Letters on Secession to Rome,” &c. &e. &c. BY ELLEN J. MILL INGTON. 
———_ With numerous Illustrations. 1! vol. post Svo. Price 9s. [On Monday. 
v. 
Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 1 se an ae . . — ‘ 
) j ) a Ty A ( . ‘ T A 2 al ma 
PREACHING, Prosinc, anp | PHILADELPHIA; or, THE CLAIMS OF HUMANITY: 
PUSEYISM ; ° A PLEA FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS REFORM. 
With Other Peas of the Pod. By FELTHAM BURGHLEY, BY THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. 
> 
Author of ‘Sonnets ” and “Sir Edwin Gilderoy.” | _ é Cie 
| vol. post 8vo., price 6s. 6d. [On Monday. 
London: J. F. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street. | CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE.” 


This day, post 8vo., price 6s. 6d., in cloth, 


QOUICKSANDS: 


A Tale. By ANNA LISLE. 


In post 8vo., price 6s. 6d. cloth, | In post 8vo., price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
SELF AND SELF-SACRIFICE; ALMOST; or, Crooked Ways. 
Or, NELLY’S STORY. By ANNA LISLE. | By ANNA LISLE. 


London : GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 3, Paternoster-row. 





GRACE AGUILAR’'S WORKS, | | 
FOR PRESENTS, BIRTHDAY, AND CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


I. 





IV. 
Price 6s. 6d, illustrated, Fatee- Gh, Damenes, ' 
HOME INFLUENCE: THE VALE OF CEDABRBS: 
5 A SrORY OF SPAIN. 
A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. a 
Price 7s. 6d., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
. THE DAYS OF BRUCE: 


Price 7s., illustrated, = ¢ 
A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE: a 





A SEQUEL TO “HOME INFLUENCE.” Price 6s. 6d., with Frontispiece, 
HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 
11, . 
Price 6s. 6d., illustrated, In 2 vie ice 12s., 
WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP: THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL: 
A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. CHARACTERS & SKE[UHES FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


London: GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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DEDIE AUX FAMILLES ET A TOUS 
AMIS DE L’'HUMANITE. 
ICTIONNAIRE DE MEDECINE 
USUELLE, al ge des Gens du Monde, des Chefs de 
et de Grands E 


OUVRAGE LES 


D 






des Administrateurs, 





ablissements ; 


Famille e 

Magistr: ats, Officiers de es nic > Judiciares, etc. ; enfin, pouvant 
servir de guide & tous ceux qui se dévouent aux soulagement 
des Ma pies Par une So «iété des Membres de l'Institut et 
de l’'Académie de Médecine; de Professeurs, de Médecins, 


d’ Avocats, 


1‘ Administrateurs et de Chirurgiens des Hépitaux; 
sous la direction du Docteur BEAUDE, Me 


decin In specteur 


des Etablissements d’Eaux Minérales, Membre du Conseil de 
Salubrité, etc. 2 forts vol. in-4 de 1800 pages,a2coL Prix 
trente francs. 

Paris: Driprer, 35, Quai des Augustins. 





L2 IB DE CH. DOUNIOL, Rue 
> Tournon, 29, & Paris. —Extrait du Catalogue :— 

DE LA CONNAISSANCE DE DIEU. Par 
A. GRATRY. prétre de l'Oratoire de l' Immaculée Conception. 
2e édition, 2 beaux vol. in-8. 12 fr. 

LOGIQUE. Par A. GRATRY, prétre de 
l'Oratoire de ' [mmaculée Conception, 2 vols. in-8. 12 fr. 

SOIREES CHRETIENNES, explication du 

téchisme ,par des comparaisons et des exemples. Par 
ABBE GRIDEL, Vies 1ire-Général de Nancy. Nou- 

édition revue et augmentée d’ur re tab le analytique, 

ouvée par Mgr. l'Evéque de Nancy, 7 vols. in-12. 12 fr. 
mtn TRINE SPIRITUELLE DE BOSSUET, 
traite de ses ceuvres par un P. de la compagnie de Jésus, 
ec indication des tomes et des pages des ceuvres de Bossuet. 
l.in-12. 2 fr. 50. 
LETTRES SPIRITUELLES DE BOSSUET, 


extraites de ses ceuvres par un P. de la compagnie de Jésus. 


RA TRIE 





lv in-12. 3 fr. 

Le fac-simile & part, 30 c. 

LES CESARS.— Histoire des Césars jusqu’d 
Nér Tableau du Monde Romain sous les premiers empé- 
reurs. Par LE COMTE FRANZ DE CHAMPAGNY. 2e 
édition. 2 beaux vol. in-8 cavalier. 15 fr. 


LA CHARITE CHRETIENNE dans les pre- 
miers siécles de l'Egl Ouvrage couronné par / a mie 
Fran Par le méme. 1 vol. in-18 Anglais. 3 

LECTURES ET CONSEILS, a vie des 
membres des Sociétés Charitables. Par AD. BAUDON. 
1 vol. in-18, 60¢c. 

DES DEVOIRS dela GRANDE PROPRIETE. 
Par AD. BAUDON. Brochure in-8. 60¢ 

LA CHARITE POUR LES MORTS, 
CONSOLATION DES VIVANTS. Par M. — g 
Ancien Magistrat, auteur du ‘‘ Culte de Marie,”’ de la * Con- 
version du Pianiste Hermann,” etc 1 vol. in- 18, 2 fr. 

JUAN DONOZO CORTES, MARQUIS DE 
VALDEGAMAS, SA _ VIE. Par M. LE COMTE DE 
MONT ALEMBERT. In-8. | 1 fr. 

OEUVRES COMPLETES DE A. 
avec une notice du R. P. Lacordaire et 
M. Ampere de l'Académie Francaise. 8 vols. 


Im Verlag des 


PYRAUEN- 


iche Vorlesungen. 


ise, 


aise. 


ET LA 
RGERES, 


F. OZANAM, 
une préface de 
in-8. 40 fr. 
Unterzeichneten ist erschienen und in allen n 
Buchhandlungen zu haben, 

BREVIER. Kulturgeschicht- 
Von KARL BIEDERMANN. Brosch. 


preis 2 thir; eleg. gebunden, 2} thir. 
INHALTSVERZEICHNISS : 
1. Uber Wesen, Werth, und Mittel wahrer Frauenbildung. 


2. Wesen und Bedeutung der Kultur. 

3. Die natiirlichen Grundlagen der Kultur und die dadurch 
bedingte Mannigtaltigkeit ihrer Gestaltung und 

Ausbreitung 

llung der Frauen zu der allgemeinen Kultur-Aufgabe 

der Menschheit. 

hichte des weiblichen Geschlechts. 

itansichten iib. die Verhiiltnisse d. Beiden Geschlechter. 

meiner Uberblick iiber den Gang der Kultur- 

geschichte. 

8 Die matericlle Kultur, ihre Berechtigung und ihr Werth 
fiir das ¢ geistige Leben des Menschen. 

9 Die a beitstheilung als Folge wie als Mittel der Kultur- 
entwickelung. 

haftlichen F 






4. Ste 


, Gesc 








10. Die gesells« olgen der Arbeitsth 


ilung. 








11. Politische Geschichte der modernen Kulturstaaten. 
12. Die Sociale Frage, ihre Bedeutung und die Versuche ihrer 
] idse Leben seinen Wechselbeziehungen zur 
l4 
15. Geschichte der bildende n Ku nst. 
16. Geschichte der schénen Literatur. 
Leipzig: Verlag von J. J. WeBer 
PPPHE NEW LAW and P R ACTICE of 
EVIDENCE, 


with a Chapter on the MEASURE of 


DAMAGLS By E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 12s. cloth; 13s. 6d. half-bound; 14s. 6d. bound. 
LAW TIMEs Office, 29, Essex-street, w.c, 


Strand. 


Just pu 1ed, 
PRACTICE of the PROBATE 


f beret R 5 





with the Amendment Act of 1858, all the 
Statr Rules, Forms, and Cases. By H. W. GOODWIN, 
Es "Ba irrister at-Law, Author of “ The Practice of Copyhold 
Entranchisement,”’ &¢c. Price 8s. 6d. cloth; 10s. half-bound: 
lls. boun 
Law Tres Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C 
HANDY BOOK FOR we tATES. | 
Just published, 


HE SECOND EDITION of the 








3 
| 8, 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


- --—>-—— 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STAN- 
DARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR 
MODERN WORKS, each comprised in a single volume, 
elegantly printed, bound, and Illustrated, price 5s. A 
volume to appear every two months. “‘NATURE AND 
HUMAN NATURE,” by the Author of “Sam Slick,” 
illustrated by Leecu, will form the first volume of the 
Series, and will be ready for delivery October 30. 


A SUMMER and WINTER in the 
TWO SICILIES. By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of 


“Nathalie,” * Adele,” &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 
21s. [Jn October. 


HENRY III. KING of FRANCE, 
HIS COURT and TIMES. From numerous unpublished 
sources. By Miss FREER, Author of ‘*‘ The Life of Mar- 
guerite d’ Angouleme, ” + liaabeth de Valois,” &c. 3 vols. 
with fine Portraits. 3ls. 6d. bound. (Jn November. 


LODGE’S GENEALOGY of the 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, considerably improved and enlarged, com- 
prising for the first time the Ancestral History of the 
3aronets as well as the Peers of the Realm. Uniform 
with ‘The Peerage” volume. 


EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY 


By MISS PARDOE, Author of “The Life of Marie de 
Medicis,” &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 21s. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


IN PREPARATION. 


A NEW STORY by the Author of 


“John Halifax, Genteman,” ‘A Woman's Thoughts 
about Women,” &c. 3 vols. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By 
MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of ‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,” &c. 2 vols., with fine Steel Engrav- 
ings. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW: a 


Scottish Story. By the Author of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland.” 


3 vols. 
FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By 


the Author of “ Margaret; or, Prejudice at Home.’’ 3 
vols. [Next week. 


THE MASTER of the HOUNDS. 
By SCRUTATOR, Author of “‘ The Squire of Beechwood. 
3 vols. with Plates. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH 
OFFICER IN INDIA. By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, and Aide-de-Camp to 
GENERAL HAvELock. 1 vol., with Portrait. 

*“ This is one of the best and most interesting of the diaries 
kept by English officers engaged in the suppression of the 
mutiny in India. It seizes on all the salient points on which 
the general reader would wish to be informed, and is written 
with the manliness and vigour of a true soldier.”— Post. 


The OXONIAN in THELE- 


MARKE or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway ; 
with Glances at the Legendary Lore of that District. By 
the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Oxonian 
in Norway,” &c. 2 vols., with Lllustrations, 21s. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RE- 
COLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES, 1 vol. 
8yo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 





THE NE W NOVE LS. 
TWO HEARTS, Edited by Mrs, 


GREY, Author of ‘The Gambler's Wife.” 1 vol., with 
Illustrations. 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. By 
MRS. THOMSON, Author of “Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A clever, well written, and amusing novel.”— Zxraminer. 
‘One of the most brilliant novels Mrs. Thomson has ever 
written.” — Messenger. 





PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, with all 
the recent summary jurisdictions; with Forms, Notes, Cases, 
&. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Recorder of Dartmouth, 
Auth f “The Supplement to Burn,” &c. Price 12s. cloth; | 
i4s. half-bound; 15s. bound. } 
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tonian method, 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1858. 
« 

HE great and important gathering which 
has taken place at Liverpool during the past 
week promises to be fruitful of great and valu- 
able results. It is not so much that we are par- 
ticularly sanguine as to the effect of the addresses 
made by the noble and right honourable chair- 
men of sections to audiences who were politely 
determined to be pleased with anything they 
heard ; itis not that we put much faith in the 
zeal of the un-placed statesman and “ veteran 
reformer” who presided over the Congress, and 
who would preside to-morrow over anything that 
was likely to bring him back the smallest par- 
ticle of his lost popularity ; nor is it that we 
anticipate much good to come from the nos- 
trums of such practitioners as Sir J. Suutrie- 
wortH, Dr. Hume, Mr. Picton, Mr. Monckton 
Mitnes, &c.. On the contrary, it is more than 
likely that much of the flux of words which has 
been permitted to run unimpeded through St. 
George’s Hall will not merely prove useless, 
but an actual hindrance to the clearing 
up of many important subjects. What we 
have faith in, 
the proceedings of this Congress is likely 
to give to the public mind, by inducing the com- 
munity at large to take up and examine matters 
which cannot be mended by isolated remedy- 
mongers, but only by its active co-operation. Itis 
agreat and significant sign of the times, this crea- 
tion of an extra-imperial parliament, summoned 
not by the Crown, but by thoughtful and earnest 
men, for the consideration of defects in our sys- 
tem which require amendment. Perhaps to some 
extent it is a sort of reflection upon the inactivity 
of our representative Parliament, for spending 





too much of its time upon debating questions of 


abstract policy, and too little upon doing such 
work as the people requires to be done. Perhaps, 
also, it may be taken as an assertion that not in 
Parliament only, and through the mouths of their 
Tepresentatives, will the people be heard; but 
that now there is sufficient understanding in the 
nation to make it necessary that its opinion 
should be heard otherwise than at second-hand. 
In either view it is a national movement acting 
from below upwards, and the governing classes 
Inay take it for a hint that the people, if need be, 
Can set about its own work. 

Our epitome of the proceedings being as yet 
unfinished, we shall refrain from making any but 


the most general comments upon what has been | 


done. Of the addresses of the sectional presi- 
dents, Lord Brouc#am’'s was naturally the most 
powerful. That of Lord Joun RusseLt was 


Several selected collections have 


however, is a direction which | 


] perhaps the weakest and most commonplace; 
| painfully straining after effects never produced, 
and reminding one, in its general effect, of that 


! 


patron of knowledge who “rather liked the arts | 


and sciences, and—that sort of thing.” 


a useful, sensible composition; that of the Hon. 
Mr. Cowrer on Education somewhat vague and 
unsatisfactory. 

It may be that Lord Brovcuam dwelt a little 
too much upon the doings of his pet scheme, the 
Useful Knowledge Society and the Penny Maga- 
zine. That they have done much good in their 
generation it would be needless to deny; but 
other agencies have been at work in the same 
direction, and have borne their part in effecting 
that improvement in popular knowledge upon 
which Lord BrovucHam with so much reason 
congratulates the nation. In one part of his ad- 
dress, however, Lord Broucuam seemed to have 
thrown aside the guidance of his usual strong 
sense, and that was where he denounced literature 
as an unsatisfactory profession. It was well for 
Madame de Tencrn in her day to say, “ Woe to 
him who depend for his subsistence upon his pen!” 
In her day there was more than the precarious- 
ness of employment to render literature an 
unsatisfactory profession. Considerations of per- 
sonal liberty and safety were then mingled 
with the economical view of the matter, and we 
can readily sympathise with the feelings of the 
mother who, in those perilous times, beheld her 
son entering upon a career so beset with traps 
and pitfals. In our day, however it is a very 
different matter, and to say that no man ought 
to take literature for a profession is tantamount 
to declaring that it is a pursuit that requires only 
a secondary effort of the mind. What is there 
in literature that renders it more precarious as a 
profession than any other? The mind may fail, 
the style decay; but is not an advocate liable to 
the same dangers? Woe to him who depends 
for his subsistence upon his tongue! Surely that 
warning would be the more truthful one. 





WE continue to receive the publishers’ announce- 
ments for the coming season. Messrs. Lone- 
MAN’S list contains “Letters from Delhi during 
the Siege,” by H. N. Grearuep, Esq., Political 
Agent; the first volume of “The History of 
France” by Mr. Crows, the author of the history 
in the Cabinet Cyclopedia; a “Treatise on the 
Administration and Organisation of the British 
Army” by E. B. pe Fonnvanaue, Esq., Assis- 
tant Commissary-General ; the third and last 
volume of the Rev. G. R. Gueia’s edition of 
M. Brialmont’s “ Life of the Duke of Wellington;” 
“A History of the Knights of Malta,” by Majer 
Wuitwortnh Porter; “ The Letters 
Augustus Frazer during the Peninsular and 
Waterloo Campaigns;” Mrs. Jamrson’s “ History 
of Our Lord,” forming the fourth series of 
“Sacred and Legendary Art,” and completing the 
work; the “Memoir of Thomas Uwins,” the 
Royal Academician, by his widow; the first 
volume of “Principles of Social and Political 
Economy,” by Wm. Atkinson, Esq.; “ Scenes 
from the Snow Fields” by E. T. Coteman, with 





rica, by Paut Kane; the sixth and seventh 
volumes of the new edition of Lord Bacon’s works; 
MOLLHAvsen’s “ Journey from the Mississippi to 
the Coasts of the Pacific,” translated by Mrs. Percy 
SINNETT, With illustrations inchromo-lithography, 
and a preface by ALEXANDER VON HumBoxpr ; 
“The Afternoon of Unmarried Life,” by the 
author of “ Morning Clouds;” a fifth edition of 
Mrs. ScuimMeLPenninck’s “ Select Memoirs of 
the Port-Royal; ” the second volume of “ Arago’s 
Popular Astronomy ;” the third, fourth, and last 
| volume of Bunsen’s work on “ Egypt’s Place in 


Rookh,” illustrated by TennieL, and an edition 
of Moore’s “ Sacred Songs,” with the music, 
uniform with the new editions of his “Irish and 
National Melodies; ” 
tional and Legislative Progress in England, since 
the Accession of George III,” by Tuomas Ers- 
KINE May, Esq.; “ Racing Reminiscences and 
| Anecdotes of the last Fifty Years,” by Vazes ; 
“A Complete Treatise on the Science of Taming 
Horses,” by J. S. Raney; “The Dog in Health 
jand Disease,’ by SToNEHENGE; “Celestial 
Objects for} Common Telescopes,” by the Rev. 
T. N. Wess; “An Easy Introduction to 
Hi'dustani,” by Professors VW 





MOonIER VIL- 
{xraMs and Corron Martner; and a “ Hindus- 


of Sir | 


Lord | 
SHAFTESBURY’'s address upon Public Health was | 


| 
| 


} 





| 
| 





| illustrations in chromo-lithography by Vuv- 
cENT Brooxs; “ Wanderings of an Artist” | 
among the Indians of British North Ame- 


| similar clubs or societies in Great Britain a 


tani and English Clavis” to the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms; “ A Treatise on the Con- 
stitution of Representative Bodies, Parlia- 
mentary and Local,” by THomas Hare, Esq. ; a new 
and revised edition of Dr. Ure’s “ Dictionary,” 
by H. Warts, Esq., F.C.S.; ‘Conversations on 
England,” by Mrs. Kemp; “ Chemical, Natural, 
and Physical Magic,” by Septimus Piesse, the 
author of the “Art of Perfumery;” the 
cluding part of Dr. Topp’s “Cyclopedia of 
Anatomy and Physiology;” a second edition of 
“ An Essay on Classification,” by Louis AGaAssiz, 
revised and enlarged by the author; a “ Manual 
of Chemistry,” by Professor OpiinG, of Guy’s 
Hospital; ‘“‘A Handbook of Chemical Analysis,” 


con- 


by Mr. Contneton; “A Physical Atlas of Great 


Britain and Ireland,” by Watter M‘Leop, Esq., 
F.R.G.S.; ‘Le Conteur, or the Story Teller,” by 
Mr. Tarver, French Master at Eton; and a new 
series of Scientific Manuals by the Rev. J. A. 
GaLBRAITH and the Rev. S. Haucuron. Surely 
here is choice enough! History, contempora- 
neous and past, biography, travels, belles lettres, 
sporting literature, language and science; such 
are the works, and most of them by known and 
proved writers, wherewith Messrs. LonemMaN 
purpose to distinguish the coming season. 

Mr. CuvurcuiLv’s list, with which we have also 
been favoured, contains no less than forty-four 
distinct announcements. The greater part of 
these are necessarily upon medical, surgical, and 
scientific subjects, which will only interest pro- 
fessional readers; but the “ Fragmentary 
mains, Literary and Scientific, of Sir Humphrey 
Davy,” edited by his brother, Dr. Joun Davy, 
F.R.S., is a work which will be eagerly welcomed 
by the general public. Among the more im- 
portant of the scientific works are Dr. ALFRED 
Taytor “On Poisons,” and Mr. BrENTLey’s 
“ Manual of Botany.” 


Re- 


WE are happy to say that the idea of doing 
honour to the memory of Rosert Burns, by 
celebrating the Centenary Anniversary of his 
birthday, is not confined to this side of the 
Atlantic. The Burns Club of New York, a body 
which has now existed twelve years, have had it 
in mind to celebrate the occasion in a manner 
worthy of it, and, adopting our opinion that it 
should be a general and not a national event, 
have addressed to us the following letter; which 
we print entire, in the belief that by so doing we 
shall best forward the views therein expressed: 
Burns Cus oF THE Ciry or New YORK. 
162 Fulton-street, New York, 
Sept. 27, 1858. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 14th ultimo you draw 
the attention of the public to the fact of the Centenary 
Anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns occurring 
next year, and suggest the propriety of making the 
celebration not a national, but a general one. The 
Burns Club of this city, having precisely this object 
in view, has been for the past three months maturing 
a plan, and is now making preparations for the 
carrying out of the same with all the ¢clat of which 
the cccasion is worthy. Taking into consideration 
the great step that has been made within the past 


year in binding together two of the great nations of 


the earth, it has been deemed peculiarly appropriate 
that the approaching celebration should be made 
general throughout both countries, and in fact in 
every spot where our language is spoken or under- 
stood. In furtherance of this purpose, it has been 
considered desirable to open correspondence with 


id Ireland, 


| as well as with those of the United States and Canada, 


| Scotland which may be known to you; 2 


Universal History;” a new cdition of “ Lalla | 


“A History of Constitu- | 


and this communication is to obtain your ¢ peration 








so far as it lies in your power to give it, either by 
announcing the fact in your journal, or by giving the 
names of any such clubs (and their officers) in your 
city or in any of the principal cities of England and 


l believe 





me Yours respectfully, 
Vair CLinenuGn, Jun., 
Curresponding Secretary. 

From the book of the by-laws of the New York 
3urns Club, which accompanies the letter, it 
appears that it was founded in December 1846 by 
‘‘a few of the admirers of Scotland’s favourite 
poet, assembled in the Hotel de Paris, Broadway, 
New York, for the purpose of commemorating 
the birthday of the Bard.” In accordance with 
this, the poet’s natal day has been duly cele- 
brated every year by a dinner and other cere- 
monies. 

In Scotland the event has already awakened 


in 
universal attention. Local celebrations are pro- 





posed in addition to the grand events at Kd 

burgh and Glasgow. The Dumfries St urd 
proposes “a great gathering on the Dock and 
a procession to the poet’s grave.’ The Burns 
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Club of Ayr and Alloway is bestirring itself | of Southampton alone pockets 11,586/. The 
| town of Southampton, therefore, after payment 


in the matter, and intends a_ celebration 
under the presidence of Professor AytToun. 
The Ayrshire Express states that “invitations 
are being issued to the leading legal, literary, and 
artistic celebrities of the day; and the demon- 
stration is to be held at Alloway, in a pavilion to 
be erected in close proximity to the auld clay 
biggin, the plans for which are already in the 
hands of the architects. 
Club is also making arrangements to have a great 


| somewhat more expeditious than they used to be; 
The Edinburgh Burns | 


public dinner in Edinburgh on this day, and | 
many visitors of eminence have already promised | 


to be present. 

Tue editor of the Morning Star has thought fit 
to read his brethren of the press a lecture upon 
making what he calls “an ignominious traffic of 
books sent for review.” <A certain Lieutenant 
R. J. Morrison, in a letter apropos of the comet, 
referred to a certain work which he had published, 
called “ The Solar System as It Is; and not as 
it is Represented.” As the author is, we believe, 
no less a person than the sage who edits “ Zadkiel’s 
Almanack,” its scientific value may be readily 
imagined. Its reception, however, by the press 
yas not such as to give Lieutenant Morrison 
much satisfaction, “It was,” says he, “just 
such as this miserable, novel-reading, money- 
grubbing, tuft-hunting generation might be ex- 
pected to bestow. My publishers went through 
the regular routine. 
gratis to the ‘gentlemen’ of the press; some of 
whom to have thought they were not 
for ‘review,’ but for sale, for there were some 
found in a few days on bookstalls, uncut, and 
for sale, at 5s., though just published at 9s. Of 
course nobody buys books to dispose of at half- 
price, or even less, without even cutting open. 
Where then could these copies have come from 
but from the ‘gentlemen’ of the press? Of all 
the fifty-five, there were only three who thought 
fit to notice such a matter-of-course thing as a 
work on the motion of the sun, and the setting 
forth new principles of astronomy, § 


seem 


of those who had ‘promised’ to do so did not 
care to keep their promise, one of whom was 
the editor of the Morring Star.” Upon this the 


editor of the Morning Star is affected by a most 


righteous indignation. ‘“ We believe he) 
Lieut. Morrison may not be under a delusion in 
supposing that certain editors of the baser sort make 
an ignominious traffic of books sent for review; 
but he certainly is entirely mistaken in his im- 
putation against the Morning Star, the editor of 
which journal never had any communication with 


(Savs 


| the slow tortures of hope deferred ; but the 


They sent fifty-five copies | 


yme evell | 
| Tur great experiment in journalism, projected by 


| blishment of the proposed newspaper.” 


him on this subject, never saw the volume to | 


which reference is made, and therefore could 


not have made any ‘promise’ to examine and | 


review its contents.” As it is very possible 
that the books sent to our indignant contem- 
porary for review may not be worth 
we may admit the inference that je at leas 
does not make “a traffic” of them; but if | 
will only take the trouble to inquire, he will 


+ 
( 


r 


editors t of “the baser sort” find their way 
eventually into the shops of the second-hand 
booksellers. And how canit be otherwise? Are 
they to load their shelves with the thousands of 
pamphlets, ephemeral novels, fugitive poems, &c., 
which form the bulk of the current literature ? 
Books of sterling value are generally more highly 
prized, and are kept for purposes of reference ; 


? 







but the rest is disposed of in this way, and that in 


perfect fairness and honesty, the transaction by | 
no means admitting of the epithets so foolishly | 


and coarsely applied. 





Tre Municipality of Southampton has 
enjoyed an excellent opportunity for 
the value of the boasted reforms which have been 
effected in the Court of Chancery. An 
gentleman named Harter made a will, leaving 
about 100,000/. to the town of Southampton, to 
be expended upon a Public Library, a Botanic 
Garden, a Museum, and an Observatory. After 
his death arose up some relatives, more or less 
distant, who contested the will on various 
grounds, the gravest of which was insanity. A 
long Chancery suit resulted, and after some years 


lately 


estimating 





100 





of litigation the proceedings were brought to an 
end by a compromise, suggested by counsel and 
approved of by the court, and the result of which 
was that the town agreed to pay 17,500/. to one 


claimant and 5000/7. to another, and all the costs 
were to be paid out of the fund in court, ‘1 
costs, having been taxed, are found to amount to 
a total sum of 34,690/., of which the Town CLERK 


much, | 





of all claims, only gets about 39,780/. of Mr. 
Hartley's money, to be applied for the purposes 


specified by his will. Really there is not 
much to boast of in a reformed system 
which admits of such abuses. It is true 


that proceedings in the Court of Chancery are 





causes are not now protracted from generation 
to generation, and the victims of what Lord 
Broveram himself stigmatised as “a hell-born 
system ” do not now suffer through long years 


result appears to be the same as ever—the ab- 
sorption of the money at issue by the lawyers. 
What with costly appeals, which are encouraged 
rather than discouraged by the judges, and the 
increased fees to counsel, the expense of seeking 
the relief of that Court (as it is with grim jocula- 
rity termed) is as ruinous as ever. Among other 
facts which came out in this Hartrey case, it 
appeared that one of the leading counsel received 
a fee of 1000 guineas for merely coming into | 
Court and consenting to a compromise. If liti- 
gants would only unite for  self-preservation, 
and submit their cases to arbitration, rather 
than consent to enter this purgatory upon 
earth, the monster would die of an atrophy— 
sheer want of nourishment in the way of fees and 
costs. 


In justice to Mr. Coartes Dickens it should 
be stated that we have reason to believe that the 
attack upon the Brighton schoolmaster which | 
appeared in a late number of Household Words | 
was not written, as we supposed, by him, but 
by another contributor to that periodical. His 
name, however, appears as the guarantee of | 
the good faith of everything that appears in those 
pages, and he is therefore responsible in the 
second, if not in the first degree, for the breach 
of justice and common sense committed by the | 
author of the attack. | 


the National Newspaper League Company, seems 
likely to take a definite form shortly. It is an- 
nounced that upwards of 120,000/. have now been 
subscribed by five thousand subscribers; and the 
company now advertises fora general manager | 
“to originate and superintend measures for the 
completion of the constituency and the esta- | 


| 

} 

: = ~~ —as | 

A FEW PHOTOGRAPHS. | 

DE QUINCEY. 

A rhapsodist with a copious vocabulary, and a | 
this ? He pours forth disquisition after disqui- 
sition; but when we have read disquisition after 

disquisition, we never know what it has been all | 

about. He is a master of style;—can we, how- | 

| 


| quick ear for music,—is De Quincey more than 
| 


. : “Siem | ever, accept mere mastery of style where there | 
find that nine-tenths of the productions sent to|s. so e mastery of style where there 


is neither thought nor purpose? De Quincey | 
differs as much from the great writer as Paganini, | 
the enchanter with the violin, differed from | 
Beethoven the wonderful composer. Such authors 
cannot live beyond their own generation. They 


| pass away as Paganini passed with the magic of | 


old | 


the hour. Not to be lamented is their fate. A 
pleasant dream was their existence, and why 
should we monrn that when it is over it is as 
little remembered as a dream ? 


MACAULAY. 

The prince of the penny-a-liners, Macaulay is 
ardently admired by all the penny-a-liners. But 
the best that can be said of him is, that he is a 
brilliant Whig pamphleteer. He had neither 
genius nor a noble nature to sell to a party, but 
whatever he had of generous instinct or of in- 
tellectual power he has sold to the haughtiest and | 
most heartless of parties. His style is exceed- 
ingly artificial, its occasional gorgeousness arti- 


| ficial, its frequent antithesis still more artificial, | 


h 
nese | 


and its general simplicity most artificial, so that 
nothing can be less simple than its simplicity. | 
Macaulay is a corrupter of style, though too busy 
in thinking how he is to be still more a slave of 
the Whigs to be intentionally a corrupter of stvle. 
As William the Third, that dull Dutchman, quite 
fulfils his notions of greatness, so the mediocrities 
of Queen Anne’s days absolutely respond to his 
ideas of literary perfection, and them he takes for 
models. God, of course, made the Universe for 











| more inventorial than inventive. 


Grey, Lord Lansdowne, 
Babington Macaulay. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 

To his own sect James Martineau is a demij- 
god; beyond his sect a good many know him and 
a few read him. He is an able and accomplished 
man; but, as a writer, he is far too fond of fine 
phrases. He never charms us by a beautiful 
carelessness. He never forgets himself into 
natural speech. In such cases the fault cannot 
be wholly intellectual. He who is not betrayed into 
occasional simplicity of language must want both 
courage and strong sympatliy—must, in fact, be 
more a worldling than anything else. Whatever 
James Martineau writes has no substance. There 
are glittering sentences in abundance, but no 
stalwart, stupendous ideas, that shake the earth 
with their tread. It would be wrong to accuse 
Martineau of plagiarism; yet what he offers us 
has been brought from his library, not from the 
living blood of a human heart. The conclusion 
would be that he is as thin in soul as he is stilted 
in style; but such a conclusion may be unjust, 
and he may rise above his fine phrases when 
there is a generous deed to be done. 


and Lord Thomas 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

To an exceedingly natural style—a style as 
unlike her brother’s as possible—Harriet Marti- 
neau joins great narrative and descriptive power. 
Asa writer of tales she has no living superior. 
Well for her if she had been a writer of tales, and 
that only. But she had the ambition to bea 
philosopher—and who was ever a worse philoso- 
pher? As the small prophetess of positivism 
she excites our pity still more than our disgust. 
With all her faults, however, she has that heroism 
and that martyr spirit which are so rare in mo- 
dern days—that unconquerable will which is so 
important in a reformer, and which would be so 
grand in her if she were capable of forming a 
conception at once catholic and deep of reforma- 
tion. It is marvellous that so brave a woman 
should be satisfied with positivism, which is the 
most timid, insipid, drivelling form of atheism 


| with which I am acquainted. 


RUSKIN, 

A kind of Wordsworth in prose, Ruskin pro- 
bably deserves his immense reputation as little 
as Wordsworth deserved his. Himself a colour- 
ist, he isacritic only on colour. His descriptions 
the most vaunted read to me like catalogues. I 
should decidedly say of Mr. Ruskin that he is 
He enumerates 
particulars, and he daubs over each particular 
with a glaring hue, and that is called painting. 


| How differently have Walter Scott, John Wilson, 
| Thomas Carlyle, and all who have excelled in 


descriptive power, painted! A somewhat lifeless 
being, Ruskin cannot reproduce life. He can 
write notes on sheepfolds, but he cannot 
enable us to see as a living thing a single 
sheep. 

HELPS, 

Though Ruskin speaks of Helps along with 
Carlyle as among the writers unceasingly to be 
studied, I doubt whether even the most enthusi- 
astic disciple of Ruskin will consider that the 
master has here spoken wisely. I never could 
discover that Helps, either in style or in thought, 
rose much above common-place. Helps has not 


| puffed himself into notice, but others have puffed 


him. There has been no very deliberate attempt 
at deception in the case; but the public are un- 
questionably deceived. Not, however, to the 
serious injury of the public, for if the pages of 
Mr. Helps do not overflow with genius, they are 
most excellent in intention. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

To attack Lord John Russell is, to use the 
Scotch saying, like pouring water on a drowned 
mouse. Yet, as Lord John Russell, after having 
egregiously failed in statesmanship, ventures to 
write books, he should be told that, if he never 
rose above mediocrity as an orator or a politician, 
he falls far below mediocrity as an author. It is 
not praising Lord John Russell very warmly to 
say of him that he is somewhat less a pedant in 
his writings than in his speeches. Indeed, there 
is rather here condemnation than compliment. 
His pedantry, his dogmatism, his arrogance, 
however offensive, give a kind of character to his 
utterances in the House of Commons. If they do 
not inspire esteem, they compel attention. There 
is the commanding mannerism of an infinite 
haughtiness. This is the secret of his success, S0 


Whig kings, Whig patricians, Whig statesmen, | far as he has really deserved success, and not 
' Whig scribblers, for Lord John Russell, Lord ' been merely the idol of a party. In his volumes 
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whatever he has of individuality seems to vanish. 
There he is meagre in idea, slip-slop in style, and 
able to vary baldness only by blundering unpar- 
donable in a schoolboy. He who was once 
premier of England has never sent forth from his 


pen halfa dozen sentences which England will | 


care to remember. It would be a marvel, how- 
ever, if he were to speak or to write half a dozen 
consecutive sentences in which he did not ap- 
plaud himself as the champion of civil and 
religious liberty—Little Bethel howling the re- 
sponses. 

TUPPER, 

There must in England be a numerous class 
of readers so afraid of strong meat as largely to 
dilute with water the skimmed milk they use. 
For the special benefit of these persons was 
Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper raised up by the 
oods. ‘To offer the smaliest of small beer would 
be something; Mr. ‘Tupper offers the weakest 
of skimmed milk. He is a generous man ; he is 
not grudging as to the quantity. The Atheneum 
fell foul of Mr. Tupper some time ago. This 
was bad policy and bad taste. The feeling of 
rivalry was too obvious. Foolish, envious 
Athenceum ! 

CUMMING. 

The skimmed milk of Dr. Cumming is rather 
weaker perhaps than the skimmed milk of Mr. 
Tupper, but Cumming thickens his skimmed 
milk with sulphur to make it pass for cream. 
We should not call that insipid which is so highly 
seasoned with malediction; and yet, to telithe 
truth, intolerably insipid I have always found it. 
Dr. Cumming varies the mess with another ingre- 
dient. He buys all the worn-out red petticoats 
of a certain lady mentioned uncourteously in the 
Book of Revelation ; gives them a Yankee dye to 
improve the colour, then chops them small. 
Handful after handful he liberally casts along 
with the sulphur into the skimmed milk. Two 
or three times he stirs vigorously round the 
hideous broth with his Aberdeen spurt/e: forth- 
with all the world is invited to partake of some- 
thing which is represented as both meat and 
drink, as both ambrosia and nectar. Whether 
those who have tasted once go dack for a second 
supply I know not. The fresh customers are, 
however, so numerous, that Dr. Cumming cares 
little whether or not any one comes twice to his 
shop. 

FROUDE. 

But for his Jesuitical tendencies Froude would 
probably have been a good writer. From having, 
however, a twisted brain, he has gradually adopted 
a twisted style. Froude delights in paradoxes: 
it is, however, because he delights in soplistries. 
He does not care to lead you out of the 
unless he can lead you into a labyrinth. 
Perhaps the only genuine thing about him is his 
love for Spinoza, from whom, however, he has 
not learned simplicity of conduct and directness 
of glance. Froude’s perversity would be less 
painful if so much sentimental slang did not 
mingle with it. ‘This sentimental slang is with 


Froude not wholly a pharisaism—it is also a 


way 


rhetorical embellishment; and it is rather a proof 


of poverty on the part of Mr. Froude that it should 
be the chief rhetorical embellishment which he 
employs. 

THOMPSON. 

Though an earnest, General Thompson can 
scarcely be considered a wise and able politician. 
He is crotchety, too fond of applause, and iden- 
tifles himself too readily and too intensely with 
small sectarianisms. But as a writer he may 
take position with our best. Some of his articles 
in the early numbers of the Westminster R 
were marked by that originality of style which is 
as great a merit as originality of idea, and often 
a greater. Thompson’s style combines two things 
Which are seldom found together—axiomatic 
brevity and pictorial force. It is a proof of his 
power that we can still read with interest what 
he wrote for a wholly temporary purpose. <A 
Man so brave, so true, so pure, so patriotic, so 
thoroughly accomplished as Thompson, c 


Due 


)Ihi~ 
pels us to regret that he should ouly 
fave been a dashing skirmisher at a mio- 
ment when the people had so much need of 


sagacious, resolute, and noble leaders. He an 
the like surrendered in disgust Chartism to 
Feargus O’Connor and the like. Now he is.not 
it for political warfare who retires disgusted 
irom the field. We are in the battle 
to crush opponents, but to put 


not nit 1} 
quackery aud iel 
Dunaie ¢ 


City on our own side duwn. Asa 


4 dozen dogmas Chartistn had no value ; 





outpouring of enthusiasm it could, properly 
guided, have led to beautiful social and political 
victories. Guided by scoundrels it became vio- 
lence, vulgarity, falsehood, and at last sheer im- 
potence. When will the English working classes, 
so slow to move, again grow enthusiastic ? Not 
til! General Thompson has long passed away from 
amongst us, leaving a memory to | 
the patriot, by the 
genuine English. 
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POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 
HERAT. 
words are poems ; are 


Worps are pictures ; they 





sometimes also prophecies. lLlerat signifies 
mother of nations. his seems pretentious if we 
look at the limited extent of what is tly 
Herat. But if we refle 1 time is not far 
off when he who is mast it will hold the 
|; dominion of Asia, we shall find the name 
|extremely appropriate. Herat is k to th 

only road which conducts from Persia through 


i 
ut asan | 








> must not 


Afghanistan to India, and tl 
marvel if it 





has been the scene of a thousand 
bloody contests. Now it is the glory of England 
to be, more than all other countries have been, 
the mother of nations—a glory at this hour mira- 
culously increasin But for Asia she can only 





become the mot 





ions when she has 
marched in maj ras Herat. For not till 
then wiil she expend and expand herself as a 
coloniser on the Asiatic continent. And from 


that moment the grand strategical imp 
Herat will yield to its nportance. 
It has always been a cl point for 


traders and a place of pa Vast caravans; 


commercial } 





but when the enormous il il en of 
Kngland seizes it how ma us will its 
transfiguremeut, how irresi will its attrac 
tiveness as a centre row most charmi 
spots on the earth are those that have been 
torn from the jaws of the desert. They 
are like the recovery of paradise 


| 17 ‘ ] ’ £'y- 
aays we naa iost, a gieanul from 


which in happi 
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our own vanished golden age or that of the 
human race. Look trom the valicy of ilerat, and 
you behold the rocky waste, o1 ult wilder- 
ness, or th I it how love 3 
the valley lds six ra il 
miles from east to west, and turee from 1 1 to 
south. The water of the: r that flows t 
it is, according an J 1 prove! ir as 
the pearl of the sea, and its lus and 
salubrity have been prai yy Huropean 
lers. The fertility of the valley is it ; 
und th n ber ] des ve ) i. i 
lesol ting th uch, gare lo yes 
and country houses, cluster thich uf} 
flowers of t richest nd « ir? wit 
fruits of the swee with the oran | 
the grape. A Persian writer of Herat 
it is the the lamp it 3 light on ail 
other cities; that rid is the bod) 
Herat the soul of the world; and th Wel 
Chorasan the bosom of th 1, Llerat shou 
be called its heart. In th y al history 
the Persians is said t s founded 
by King Lohorasp, augn 1 rusclitasy 
uid completed by the two-horned Alexander, 
the son ¢ Er i t Alexander Dui ( 
restored a city in this part of ancient Asia 
is regarded as a_ historical u This 
almost mot te! t than to ) 
that lor a tline fi s the ml } 
Persian literature Ll sci How ing 
that Ee lan i seems bs { ) are Ove \ *y 
{ i 4 Al PS 
ul i hi 
i rm } LOU 
4 l i gil U itay 
of Alexander. War ivine Civili: I 
when they who wie! rd are t lyes 
i l, or are pano] 3theG is bound 
1 tl ores \ \ i i 1d I 
ul vir F ¥] ot years 
Herat was n ing 1 1 th is 
to a barren monotony igiter. Bu 
happy valley, thou, O Ingland,1 j i ns, 
wilt go to br \ iel 
culture and I 
What is it that w fa man? 
In est t that 
4 i a 
l i 1 i 
strive to crush some poor mortal, and tl 
fury is not satisfied, we grind him to powder. To 





all lovers of 


yrtance ot 


molest is to vary the permanent disquiet which 
we inflict with every kind of teasing. After 
having smashed our foe under the millstone we 
thrust him into the mill, but do not quite murder 
him, that we may have the pleasure of annoying 


| as long as possible. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

The Chrysanthe mum is the len Flower; but 
there are other chrysanthemunis besides those of 
a golden colour. This shows the absurdity of 
using, in common speech, learned botanical 
These are sure to be wholly unintelli- 
gible or glaringly misapplied. In few languages 
ire the names of plants and flowers so beautiful 
and poetical as in our own, whenever the names 
have been given by the natural love and the rich 


Ge 


names. 











instinct of the people. ages of our older 
writers have an enchanting odour from the pro- 
fusion of those very names. In Shakspere there 
is no flower mentioned with which the rudest 
peasant of Shakspere’s time was not familiar. 


our love of 
till we have 
ns, and ham- 


But now, however great ma: 
flowers, we dare not speak of them 
paid a hundred visits to Kew Gard 
mered, by long study, into our weary brain a 
tedious botanical nomenclature. I d care 
for a flower, however gorgeous its robe or lavish 
its sweetness, if it comes to me as a pedant and 
a foreigner. It must carry me back to my child- 
hood, and be able to utter words which the prim- 
rose, and the violet, and the snowdrop can reply 
to. The Dahlia is so called in honour of Dahf 
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and the I uchsia is sO ca led in ; 
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but the equivalents of their p tical 
names in their original regions \ been 
more tomy taste. And either t mes, 
or the equivalents, should | whenever 
new flowers ar trod If from some 
fancied resemblance to t t il part of the 
ear you baptize one flower , and if you see 
in another a likeness toa t nd baptize it 
! culus, you are br hood with an 
ancient and holy mode of English discourse, and 
tuttering sounds which co ate no idea 
<cept to him who has some small knowledge of 
Greek and icless I yuld not like 
» lose all the na ! r Latin origin 
DI e be bes rhe deli- 
ous scent of the wild ws still more 
licious wl V n tlia rance which 
irsts forth und | sacred l- 
rote \ 3 a worshipper, 

t thanks us for t ts. Every man 
woman who is fond « is a favourite 

er; mine is the car 7 it adds to 

ie d ht whi I i flower to 
I ve tl it ty} y its ir the bloom of 
althy un c; and tl l ¢ and 

lave th ne root, y thing can be 

;carnal thancarination. ‘The flower which was 

» eloquent to Rousseau’s imagination, the peri- 
inkle, might have a jess prosaic name in English 
n if the name were of Gre or Latin ancestry. 

ir two imperial flowers and the 
re both Greeks | is no flower 

hi Is so ¢ 1 by its name 

3 eysuck Vv l bees should 
clus ) ir] n nounce it. 
hough the n I es ers and plants 
which the Romans borrowed Greeks 
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How many likewi 1 they! The 
names which flowers ¢ bs fir ved in all 
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CARLYLE’S LIFE OF 
GREAT. 
History of Friedrich ITI, of Prussia, called Fre- 


FREDERICK THE 


derick the Great. 
Four Volumes. 
Chapman and Hall. 
(Co 

Wuen Frederick the Great was born “in the 
palace of Berlin, about noon on the 24th of 


In 


London: 


3y ‘THomas CaRLYLe. 
Vols. I. and II. 
1858. 


cluded from page 658.) 


January 1712,” great was the delight of the royal | 


Orson. “His father, they say, was like to have 
stifled him with caresses, so overjoyed was the 


man ”—caresses which in a few years became | 


angry blows. For the French element in Frederick’s 
education overmastered the German one. 


surrounded in his Tobacco-parliament. There is 


a pretty little picture of the child Fritz (prefixed 


by way of frontispiece to Mr. Carlyle’s first 
volume), Fritz beating on a drum—a real inci- 
dent, which the soldier-father was so delighted 
with, that he had it painted forthwith. But, 
despite this incident, the little boy “takes 
less to soldiering than the paternal heart could 
wish.” Nor does he care for partridge-hunting 
and sow-hunting; 
the flute. When the sow-hunting was toward, 
he “has been known to retire into some glade of 
the thickets and hold a little flute-hautbois con- 
cert with his musical comrades. Or he would 
converse with mamma and her ladies, if her 


Majesty chanced to be there in a day for open | 


driving.” The stern father maps out the day for 
him, a hard-working joyless day of Spartan rigour. 
But the royal Orson finds that he has given birth 
to a young Valentine, who likes verses, story- 
books, and flute-playing—“who combs out his hair 
like a cockatoo, the foolish French fop, instead of 
conforming to the army regulation, which pre- 
scribes close cropping and a club.” Of the early 


discrepancies thus arising between father and | 
son, take the following passage (among many) | 


as a sample-description: 
This latter grievance (of the illegal coiffure) Fried- 


rich Wilhelm decided, at last, to abate and have done | 


with ; this, for one. It is an authentic fact, though 
not dated—dating perhaps from about Fritz’s fifteenth 
year. Fritz is a “ Querpfeifer und Poet,” not a sol- 
dier! would his indignant father growl; looking at 
those foreign effeminate ways of his. Querpfeife, that 
is simply “German-Flute,”—cross-pipe (or fife of any 


kind, for we English have thriftily made two useful | 


words out of the Deutsch root); ‘ cross-pipe,” being 
held across the mouth horizontally. Worthless em- 
ployment, if you are not born to be of the regimental 
band! thinks Friedrich Wilhelm. 
too, for his fine foot, a dapper little fellow, altogether 
pretty in the eyes of simple female courtiers, with his 
blond locks combed out at the temples, with his bright 
eyes, sharp wit, and sparkling capricious ways. The 
cockatoo-locks, these at least we will abate! decides 
the paternal mind. 
Wilhelm has commanded these bright locks, as 
contrary to military fashion, of which Fritz has now 


unworthily the honour of being a specimen, to be | 


ruthlesslyshorn away. Inexorable: the Hof: Chirurgus 
(Court-Surgeon, of the nature of Barber-Surgeon) 


With scissors and comb is here; ruthless father stand- | 


ing by. Crop him, my jolly barber; close down to 
the accurate standard ; soaped club instead of flowing 
locks. We suffer no exceptions in this military de- 
partment; I stand here till it is done. Poor Fritz, 
they say, had tears in his eyes; 
in his tears? The judicious Chirurgus, however, 
proved merciful. The judicious Chirurgus struck 
in as if nothing loth,—snack, snack; and made 
a@ great show of clippings. Friedrich 
took a newspaper till the job were done; the judi- 
cious barber still making a great show of work, 
combed back, rather than cut off, these Apollo-locks ; 
did Fritz accurately into soaped club, to the cursory 
eye; but left him capable of shaking out his cheve- 
lure again on occasion,—to the lasting gratitude of 
Fritz. 

What must have been the feelings of Mamma 


and of Sister Wilhelmine when they saw son | 


and brother in his new cotffure! 


Such a father and such a son could scarcely, | 
under any circumstances, have got on well toge- | 


ther ; but decently they might have gone on had 
it not been for the double-marriage project. 
Queen, Crown Prince, and Wilhelmineare for the 
double marriage ; the King and Tobacco-parlia- 


His | 
earliest training was received from “respectable | 
Edict-of-Nantes ladies, with high head-gear and | 
wide hoops,” very different from the rough German | 
veterans by whom Frederick William loved to be | 


much rather would he play on | 


Fritz is celebrated, | 


And so, unexpectedly, Friedrich | 


but what help | 


Wilhelm | 


The 


| ment are against it. From high words, father | 
| and son came to blows, Mr. Carlyle scarcely 
| hiding a grim satisfaction at the circumstauce. | 

“The other day,” writes the English ambassador | 

at the Court of Berlin, Frederick being in his | 
nineteenth year, “the King asked the Prince, 
‘Kalkstein makes you English, does not he?’ 
To which the Prince answered, ‘I respect the 
English because I know the people there ne | 
me; upon which the King seized him by the | 
collar, struck him fiercely with his cane, and it | 
was only by superior strength that the poor 
Prince escaped worse.” What a scene! And 
there are other crimes that the Crown Prince 
commits, penal in the eyes of his Rhadamanthine 
father. A visit to the dissipated Court of 
“ Augustus the Physically Strong” at Dresden 
has unsettled the Crown Prince’s morals, and 
King Orson’s only moral fault is occasional 
| drunkenness ; other immorality being abhorrent 
to him. “Tine sad truth,” says Mr. Carlyle in 
sorrow, “is sufficiently visible ;’’ his life for the 
next four five years was “ extremely dissolute.” 
| With debts, bad company, male and female, 
sickness of mind and body, internal discontent, 
paternal wrath, the Crown Prince is in a bad 
way. On youthful dissipation of the Frederick 
| kind here are some sentences ascribed to “the 
distinguished Sauerteig,” but written by we 
know who. Dissolute young Frederick is com- 
| pared to “a rhinoceros wallowing in the mud- 
| bath.” Perhaps the rhinoceros will never get 
| out again. 

The rhinoceros soul got out, but not uninjured ; 
alas, no, bitterly polluted, tragically dimmed of its 
finest radiances for the remainder of life. The dis- 
tinguished Saurteig, in his Spring- Wurzeln, has these 
words :—‘* To burn away in mad waste the divine 
aromas and plainly celestial elements from our 
existence ; to change our holy of holies into a place 
of riot; to make the soul itself hard, impious, barren! 
Surely a day is coming when it will be known again 


| 
| 
| 


| what virtue is in purity and continence of life; how | 


divine is the blush of young human cheeks; how 
high, beneficent, sternly inexorable if forgotten, is 
the duty laid, not on women only, but on every 
| creature, in regard to these particulars? Well, if 
| such a day never come again, then I perceive much 
| else will never come. Magnanimity and depth of 
insight will never come; heroic purity of heart and 
of eye; noble pious valour, to amend us and the age 
of bronze and lacker, how can they ever come ? The 
scandalous bronze-lacker age, of hungry animalisms, 
spiritual impotencies and mendacities, will have to 
run its course, till the pit swallow it.” 

Whereupon the biographer in propria persona: 

In the case of Friedrich, it is certain such a day 
| never fully came. The “age of bronze and lacker” 
so as it then stood, relieved truly by a back-bone of 
real Spartan ‘ron (of right battle steel when needed) : 
this was all the world he ever got to dream of. His 
ideal, compared to that of some, was but low; his 
existence a hard and barren though a genuine one, 
and only worth much memory in the absence of better. 
Enough of all that. 


Nay, not “enough of all that,” O philosophical 
biographer. For had the mightily-bepraised 
King Orson been a wiser man, Frederick would 
have married the loving Princess Amelia whom 
he loved, and much in his career might have gone 
otherwise. 

At last, his father’s ill treatment without 
acting upon a disturbed mind within, one week, 
| ‘rattan showers” descending from the paternal 
hand on the filial head, Frederick resolved to fly 
he knew not where. Advantage was to be taken 
of a journey made by King and Crown Prince 
“to the Reich ”—a journey most picturesquely 
described, every locality visited yielding its store 
of vivid historical and biographical memories. 
| But the design was discovered. One accomplice, 

Lieutenant Keith, got clear off; the other, 
Lieutenant Katte, was seized. Frederick was 
| placed in durance vile at Ciistrin, “a strong 
| little town in a quiet country, some sixty or 
| seventy miles eastward of Berlin,” his residence 
| for the ensuing fifteen months. A court-martial 
| is summoned. The Crown Prince and Katte are 
tried (in their absence) as deserters, and both are 
doomed to die. Of course the Crown Prince 
escapes, but Katte is executed, to the satisfaction 
of the biographer, who compares Frederick 
William’s unjust cruelty (for Katte had been 


seduced by the Crown Prince) to “ the doings of | 


At Ciistrin, in his dungeon, Frederick ostensibly 
repents, confesses, is partially forgiven and made 
a member of the local board for the government 
of the Domain-lands there. At this point begins, 
according to Mr. Carlyle, Frederick’s retrieval. 
But our biographer is a little self-contradictory. 
Further on, he is obliged to confess that Frede- 
rick’s letters to his father are marked by hypocrisy, 
and that his correspondence with Grumkow, his 
enemy and destroyer of the double-marriage pro- 
ject, is neither sincere nor honourable. Self- 
retrieval on Frederick's part, in any high sense 
of the word, there is none. His conduct is more 
prudent, rather than better; and even if better, 
it was time for him to sow his wild oats. His 
morality is so-so, and he still gets into debt. 
But he manages to keep up appearances, and, if 
he laugh at his father in his letters to his sister, 
he prostrates himself to the ground in his corres- 
pondence with the King. From the civil service 
and Ciistrin he is transferred in course of time 
to the coloneley of a regiment and Ruppia, 
“some thirty or forty miles from Berlin.” His 
subsequent residence at Rheinsberg is the more 
celebrated of the two, but we have already given 
some account of it in our review of L. Muhlbach’s 
“Frederick the Great and his Court ;” and per- 
haps his four years at Ruppin were intrinsically 
more important than his subsequent six at 
Rheinsberg. 

Quiet Ruppin stands in grassy flat country, much 
of which is natural moor, and less of it reclaimed at 
that time than now. The environs, except that they 
are a bit of the earth, and have a bit of the sky over 
them, do not set up for loveliness. Natural woods 
abound in that region, also peatbogs not yet drained ; 
and fishy lakes and meres of a dark complexion: 
plenteous cattle there are—pigs among them; thick- 
soled husbandmen inarticulately toiling and moiling. 

‘“‘ Not a picturesque country, but a quiet and 
innocent.” No society scarcely but that of the 
regiment in the “quiet, dull, little town,” with 
its population then of some 2000. “The Crown 
Prince,” however, it is opined, ‘‘ has been in far 
less desirable localities.” 

He had a reasonable house, two houses made into 
one for him, in the place. He laid out for himself a 
garden in the outskirts, with what they call a 
“temple” in it—some more or less ornamental 
garden-house, from which I have read of his “ letting 
off rockets” in a summer twilight. Rockets to amuse 
a small dinner-party, I should guess—dinner of 
officers such as he had weekly or twice a week. On 
stiller evenings, we can fancy him there in solitude, 
reading meditative, or musically fluting—looking 


; out upon the silent death of Day: how the summer 


gloaming steals over the moorlands and over all lands ; 
shutting up the toil of mortals; their very flocks and 
herds collapsing into silence, and the big Skies and 
endless Times overarching him and them. With 
thoughts perhaps sombre enough now and then, but 
profitable if he felt them piously. 

Solid reading, too, is going on: 

I perceive he read a great deal at Ruppin:—what 
books I know not specially; but judge them to be of 
more serious, solid quality; and that his reading is 
now generally a kind of studying as well. Not the 
express sciences or technologies; not these in any 
sort—except the military, and that an express excep- 
tion. These he never cared for, or regarded as thie 
noble knowledges for a king or man. History and 
Moral Speculation; what mankind have been and 
done in this world (so far as “ History ” will give one 
any glimpse of that), and what the wisest men, 
poetical or other, have thought about mankind and 
their world : this is what he evidently had the appetite 
for; appetite insatiable, which Jasted with him to the 
very end of his days. Fontenelle, Rollin, Voltaire, 
all the then French lights, and gradually others that 
lay deeper in the firmament :—what suppers of the 
Gods one may privately have at Ruppin, without 
expense of wine. Such an opportunity for reading 
he had never had before. 

And his military self-education, practical and 
theoretical, is not neglected. He is assiduous in 
his military duties; corresponds with the old 
Dessauer on strategics, and begins to be a great 
military reader. He is well watched by the 
emissaries of the Tobacco-parliament, and con- 


| forms outwardly to the wishes of his father. 


Separated from each other, no longer jostling 
each other, amicable relations spring up again 
between father and son. The cunning Frederick 
writes most respectful letters, “and is very in- 





dustrious now and afterwards to get tall recruits, 


: the gods, which are cruel, though not that alone.” | as a dainty to Papa,” knowing “that nothing in 
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nature is so sure of conciliating that strange old | 


gentleman.” By and by he swallows the match 
made for him by “Papa,” and, like an obedient 
son, marries the plain shy Princess Elizabeth 
Christina of Brunswick-Bevern, “age eighteen 
coming, manners rather awkward, complexion 


lily and rose,” of “little articulate intellect,” not 


a particle of small talk; with whom for seven 
years, at least, he got on pretty comfortably, 
though at first strongly against the match. After 
a campaign on the Rhine, where he showed some 
intrepidity, but saw and marked more than he 
did, Frederick settled down for six years at his 
castle of Rheinsberg, near Ruppin, purchased for 
him and presented to him (with money to re- 
build it, if necessary) by a well-pleased “ Papa.” 

In the six years of “idyllic” existence at 
Rheinsberg, Frederick seems to have enjoyed 
himself thoroughly. He had books, and leisure 


. j ici . ie | ¢ ° . ° 
to read them; music and musicians; friends of | who came into the anteroom, found him in this state, 


his own choosing, “each of them master of some- 
thing or other;” though Mr. Carlyle candidly 
admits that ‘ Frederick cannot be said, either as 
Prince or as King, to have been superlatively 
successful in his choice of associates.” He has 
Suhm translating Wolf for him, and he himself 
composes in prose and verse, getting ready for 
publication in those years the “ Anti-Macchia- 
velli,” a refutation of the famed Italian’s famed 
book; and the remembrance of which was brought 
extensively into play in after years, when Fre- 
derick occasionally comported himself more like 
a Macchiavellist than an Anti-Macchiavellist. 
Above all, he struck up his correspondence with 
Voltaire, of whom there is a vivid sketch, partly 
correcting, partly supplementing Mr. Carlyle’s 
well-known essay on the celebrated philosophe. 
This famous correspondence Mr. Carlyle pro- 
nounces to be “ very dull;” “no doctrine or opinion 
in it that you have not heard with clear belief or 
clear disbelief a hundred times, and could wish 
rather not to hear again.” In fact, the literary 
element in his existence, so important to Frede- 
rick himself, Mr. Carlyle speaks of with scarcely 
concealed contempt. ‘Alas! we have said 
already, and the constant truth is, Friedrich’s 
literatures, his distinguished literary visitors and 
enterprises, which were once brand new and 
brilliant, have grown old as a garment, and are a 
sorrow, rather than otherwise, to existing man- 
kind.” How characteristic of the critic is the 
following: 

As biographical documents, these poetries and 
proses of the young man give a very pretty testimony 
of him, but are not of value otherwise. In fact, they 
promise, if we look well into them, that here is pro- 
bably a practical faculty and intellect of the highest 
kind; which again in the speculative, especially on 
the poetic side, will never be considerable, nor has 
ever tried to be so. This young soul does not deal in 
meditation at all, and his tendencies are the reverse 
of sentimental. Here is no introspection, morbid or 
other; no pathos or complaint; no melodious in- 
forming of the public what dreadful emotions you 
labour under: here, in rapid, prompt form, indicating 
that it is truth and not fable, are generous aspirations 
for the world and yourself, generous pride, disdain of 
the ignoble, of the dark, mendacious ;—here, in short, 
iS a swift-handed valiant sétee/-bright kind of soul; 
very likely for a King’s and if other things answer, 
—and not likely for a Poet's. 

Variations to Mr. Carlyle’s old tune, “the great- 
ness of silence,” we omit, only indicating that 
they contain the extraordinary hint, “I know not 


favourite of the Tobacco-parliament, salutes the | 
new King— 

Offers, weeping his condolence, his congratulation ; 
hopes withal that his sons and he will be continued in 


their old posts, and that he, the old Dessauer, “ will | 
have the same authority as in the last reign.” Fre- | 
derick’s eyes, at this last clause, flash out tearless, 
strangely Olympian. “In your posts I have no 


thought of making change; in your post, yes;—and 
as to authority, I know of none there can be but what | 
resides in the King that is Sovereign.” 


A speech which has been often quoted. 


At an after hour, the same night, Friedrich went to 
Berlin, met by acclamation enough. He slept there, | 
not without tumult of dreams, one may fancy; and, 
on awakening the next morning, the first sound he | 


} perfume of truth; it may be too that, 
| spring flower, its duration will be ephemeral; but of 


heard was that of the Regiment Glasenap under his | 
windows, swearing fealty to the new King. He 
| sprang out of bed in a tempest of emotion; bustled 
| distractedly to and fro, wildly weeping. Pdllnitz, 








“ half dressed, with dishevelled hair, in tears and as 
if beside himself.” ‘‘ These huzzahings only tell me 
what I have lost,” said the new King. ‘ He was in 
great suffering,” suggested Pillnitz; “ he is now at 
rest.” True, he suffered, but he was here with us; | 
and now— | 
With this glimpse and these words of Fre- 
derick as King, Mr. Carlyle’s volumes close. 





THE ABBE DOMENECH. 
Missionary Adventures in Texas and Merico: a 

Personal Narrative of Six Years’ Sojourn in those 

Regions. By the Abbé Domenecu. Trans- 

lated from the French under the author’s 

superintendence. London: Longmans. 1858. 
Very various, and often contrasted, have been 
the opinions of our contemporaries as to the 
character and merits of this volume. By some it 
has been treated as partly a fiction, as far as 
a lively French fancy can be supposed to exagge- 
rate the wonderful or adorn the common-place; 
by others it is viewed as a plain and trustworthy 
record as far as the author’s feelings and prin- 
ciples are concerned, though, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, somewhat coloured in the minor details. 
Hitherto, as far as our means of knowing extend, 
the work has not been taken in hand by the 
religious polemics of the press, and the odinm 
theologicum has not yet been excited by the rather 
abundant materials furnished by the author’s 
Papistical tendencies and preferences. His obser- 
vations on the Bible societies, and on the luxu- 
riance of Protestant missionaries as compared 
with the self-denial of those of his own commu- 
nion, are not likely to please the parties con- 
cerned, even if they were true; and probably he 
may expect an onslaught not the less sharp and 
deadly because a little delayed. 

But all critics have agreed that the Abbé | 
Domenech has produced a very readable volume, 
and we add our suffrages to that decision. He 
entered very early in life into the priesthood of 
the Church of Rome, having been stirred up to | , 
undertake missionary work while residing at 
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Odin, Vicar-apostolic of Texas. His labours | | 
were confined principally to San Antonio, in 
Texas, and in the pursuit of his professional 
objects he encountered no end of difficulties and 
privations, until he succumbed to them and 
returned to his own country. He says, ina 
dedication to Bishop Odin: “I was very young 


t 


t 








that David’s Psalms did David’s Kingship any 
good.” What next? and next? as Mr. Cobden | 
asks, 

The “ Anti-Macchiavelli,’ Frederick’s first 
published work, did not “get to press” until the | 
spring of 1740, when his father was dying. He 
went over often from Rheinsberg; but “ must not,” 
says his shrewd biographer, “come too often, or 
even inquire too much: his affectionate solicitude 
might be mistaken for solicitude of another kind.” 
At last, five days before his father’s death, an 
express summons him to Potsdam; “he is to 
come quickly if he would see his father again 
alive.” He went and left his father no more. 
“At sight of his son, Friedrich Wilhelm threw 
out his arms; the Son kneeling sunk upon his 
breast, and they embraced with tears. My 
father, my father! My son, my son!” But 
Frederick once king, a new will makes itself be 
felt. Frederick William had given orders that 
his Potsdam grenadiers, his regiment of giants, 
should fire three volleys over his grave. It was 
done, and “that same might,” there being now 
a new king in Israel, “ they were dissolved, the 
whole Four Thousand of them at a stroke.” The 
“Old Dessauer,” Frederick William’s prime 








and inexperienced when I consecrated myself to | s 
this noble and laborious task, and the fatigues 
and trials which everywhere accompany the mis- 


quired how much he was in my debt. 


rendered its exercise a duty. 
Lyons in 1845, by the fervent addresses of Dr. } great reason to complain of the people. 


accord me their sympathies. 


meat. 
with the venison—nay, even with my wild salad— 


of the Romish Church in Texas 
it will be read with various degrees of interest 


cannot refrain from quoting 
the temper in which he has 


favourably. We 
what he says of 


| written, and the object he hopes to further, as 


given at the close of the preface: 


[ cherish a fond hope that in my book will be dis- 
covered the impartial spirit of a man who recounts 
only what he has seen, heard, and felt, and that. it 
will, on this account, attract the approving notice of 
all who relish the inelaborate recitals of truth. Like 


the violet, it possesses no other charm than the sweet 
like the early 


what consequence to a secluded and suffering being is 
the glory of the world! No regret will accompany 
me into the calm of retirement should I only succeed 
in awakening in some generous souls a sentiment of 
pity and charity for those destitute Christian missions 
to which I have sacrificed the best years of my life— 
a sentiment which cannot in its nature be sterile, but 
must on the contrary be productive of the most 
abundant fruits, which will be no less delicious to the 
giver than to the receiver. 

Probably the first part of the journal will prove 
most interesting to the greater number of readers, 
on account of the adventures which are given. 
Most missionaries expect and meet with trials; 
for if their labours are carried on in the midst of 
civilisation they can scarcely lay claim to the 
appellation they bear, sinee the civilisation of 
mankind at the present era of the world’s history 
is always associated more or less with Christianity. 
Much of what the Abbé Domenech did was among 
strictly heathen men; but probably his trials 
were most severe when encountered among 
Christian people, and produced by their unmiti- 
gated selfishness. Some instances are recorded 
of hard-heartedness which seem hard to be be- 
lieved, though we have no reason to doubt their 
correctness. But there was kindliness sometimes 
and it is related with frankness and gratitude. 
In the following passage there is an almost 
ludicrous mixture of inconsideration on the part 
of some of the people, and of pity in others: 

A few days after my arrival in Castroville I bap- 
tized an infant. The ceremony over, the father in- 
As soon as I 
understood him, I informed him, in the best way I 


could, that we had nothing fixed in these matters, 


and that I should receive with gratitude whatever he 
might offer. Upon which he made me a very polite 
bow. The idea of this highly lucrative début threw 
me into fits of laughter: still the reflection would 


force itself upon me, that should I continue to proceed 
at this rate much longer, starvation and death were 
inevitable. 
sixpence, saying, ‘‘ Here, your reverence, take this, 
and say as Many masses as you can for it.” 
your money,” replied I, smiling, “and I'll offer up 
the Holy Sacrifice to-morrow on your behalf.”’ 
went her way, radiant with joy, but carrying off her 
sixpence. 


Another day an old woman handed me a 
* Kee Pp 

She 
In this way 1 might have contributed, 
‘rom time to time, to the happiness of my parishioners ; 


yut I had no idea whatever of inducing them to be- 
ieve that priests possessed the happy knack of living 


without food; and I resolved therefore, and in order 
to secure the solid establishment of the Mission, to 


»xercise generosity only in such cases of charity as 
And after all I had no 
They ap- 
eared to take my youth into consideration, and to 
From time to time, too, 
hey made me small offerings of vegetables and fresh 
at. These were a great treat. Indeed, compared 


hey were quite matters of luxury and high living. 


In the first part of the volume a good deal is 
aid, of course, respecting the state and prospects 
and Mexico, and 


according to the opinions and feelings of indi- 
viduals. The author also exhibits the state of 
his own heart in relation to his ordination vows, 
and his insufficiency for the work entrusted to 
him, with a freedom which some may think not 
sufficiently modest, but which can give no offence 
to those who remember to what country and 
what religious community he belongs. There is 
a heartiness in these disclosures which pleases us. 
Thus, at his ordination in a strange land, and 
without any of the exciting circumstances which 
attend that rite in the old countries of Christen- 
dom, he says: “The solemn engagements I 
| was about to contract filled me with terror ; and, 
| distrusting entirely in my own resolve, I besought 
| Almighty God to vouchsafe me His holy inspira- 
tion.” The absence of relatives and friends, from 
whom, in other circumstances, he would have 
received counsel and encouragement, was a source 
of pain tohim. “As for myself, I was separated 
from all I held dear in this world; I was alone ; and 
opening before me was a life of solitude and hard- 
ship without end. Tome the chalice was a bitter 


sionary have produced in me the saddest result. 
I had scarcely applied my hand to the work when 
I felt that my frail constitution did not at all 
correspond to the promptings of my courage; | 
and, after five years’ hard labour, my shattered | 
health obliged me to return twice to the country 
of my birth to seek a remedy which I have not | 
yet found.” 

Missionaries may greatly benefit the world in 
a manner subsidiary to their grand object, by 
observing men and nature and recording the 
results. Many of them have done this, and our | 
author proves that he possesses the abilities to 
add to the number. The journal is divided into 
twosections. The first describes the missionary’s 
private life, his internal struggles, his physical and 
moral sufferings. The second part is confined to 
descriptions of the manners, customs, and peculiar 
habits of the American and Mexican populations 
which reside on either side of the Rio Grande. 
These brief notices of the author’s history and 
objects will gain the sympathy of the reader, 
and, so far, predispose him to view the book | 
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one; but, aided by God’s grace, 

regret. And yet it was one of those days in my 
existence when religion should have shed her 
most benign influence, and imparted to me all 
her savin r Is; for on that day I offered 


ife and of 


\ my whole 
ig of the mass, the 


writer often 


being.’ 







































































I felt no inward | 





was soon wrapped in a profound sleep. 


certain influence on the steward’s dreams; for he 
dreamt that the craft was shattered by the tempest, 
and that he was cast among the waves, having no 
hope but in a plank 
eyes, and which he 











































































| of education and liberal views, 


that he would postpone his by another 


| auditory increasing by the presence 


| sionaries. 


| making 


mn a 


The storm | 
| that still continued to rage exercised, no doubt, a 


which he spied just before his | 
seized and held to with all his | 


After so many trials some holy consolations were 
reserved for me. Every day I saw scattered sheep 
coming to the tribunal of penance, such as had not 
ap proached the sacraments for several years. Mor 
than a hundred couples who had lived in concubinag: 
begged the blessing of the Church on their marriage 
On Sundays my church was filled with fervent ran 
cheros, who had come, in spite of the inclemency of 
the season, even ten miles on foot to assist at the 
sacred offices. The soldiers of the garrison came 
sometimes, the band leading, to add éclat to our cere- 
monies. I bought at Mexico an organ, which I set uy 
in the church to increase the solemnity of the eeremo- 
nies, and to direct the voices of our young choristers, 
At first I felt great disappointment on learning that 
Brownsville had only one organist, who was engage 
by the Episcopalians. Fortunately I was on good 
terms with the Episcopalian minister, a young man 
and no bigot against 
Catholicism. He had even been on the point of be 
coming a Catholic, and was only prevented by his 
Bishop, who himself some time after abjured Protes- 
tantism. He felt for my embarrassment, and, as-my 
services and his took place at the same time, he pro- 
posed that I should anticipate the time by an hour, anc 
Thus the 
organist could perform successively in the > church and 
the chapel. By this I had the benefit of seeing my 
of Protestants 
The Episcopalians came repeat- 
edly to listen to my sermons; and I did my utmost 
to remove, by my preaching, the blind prejudice: 
which the Americans entertain against Catholic mis- 
My words bore some fruit; and my con 


and even of Jews. 


| duct in the war of Carvajal facilitated not a littl 


my efforts. I observed that when I began to preach, 
several Frenchmen and young Creoles, having no great 
love for sermons, left the church and went to walk in 
my garden, where they amused themselves with 
bouquets of my choicest flowers. For some 
time I sought an expedient which, without wounding 
thelively sei sibilities of these gentlemen, would obli 





| them to remain in the church and to respect my flowers 


| I found a very simple means of arriving at my eud 


| without betraying my intentions. 


In the menagerie 


| which I got up by degrees was a fine-looking wild 


| gor rd cookery. 


boar, which I had trained up as a watch-dog. O1 


going to say High Mass, I let him loose in the gat- 
den. At the sight of this new warder, the marauder 
made off with all possible speed, and returned to the 
hur 


church patiently to hear the sermon. 


COOKERY. 
The English Cookery Book: uniting a good Style 
with Kconomy, and adapted to all Persons in every 
containing many unpublished Rece pts in daily 
Use by Private Families. Collected by a Com- 
mittee of Ladies, and edited by J. H. Watsn, 
¥.R.C.S. London: G. Routledge and Co. 
Ir would be quite superfluous in this age of ad- 
vanced ideas to argue about the advantages of 
The question has long since passed 
out of the region of debate, and it has been de- 
finitively settled by the common verdict of all 
thoughtful and sensible persons that, inasmuch as 
the brain is to an almost unlimited extent de- 


ae 
clue; 


| pendent upon the stomach, the science of minis- 


| tering 


to the wants of the latter, in a pleasure- 


| giving and healthful way, must of necessity tak« 


| knowledge. 


rank among the very foremost divisions of human 
We question, indeed, whether even 
those who have objected to the serious study of 
this art have done so from any other motive than 
a secret shame which they experienced at the in- 
ward consciousness that it was in reality dearer tc 
them than they felt to be quite decent and proper. 
If a careful inquisition into the truth of the matter 
were possible, it would be discovered, we believe 
that most of the homilies against gluttony have 


| proceeded from those who have been most easily 


| 


disposed towards that vice, and who have thought 
to compensate for their practical sins by the fer 
vour of their theoretical righteousness; just as 
fraudulent bankers and peculating managers have 
attempted to salve over their consciences by a 
little more almsgiving and outward show of piety 
than theirneighbours. Theage for this kind of cant 
in culinary matters at least, has long since past. 
People consent to enjoy their dinners, and look 
upon the matter in the right light. Even medical 
men of eminent position have condescended to 
edit cookery books and assist in the concoction of 
matters more palatable than pills and mixtures. 
The art culinary has even been added to the ac- 
complishments necessary to a perfect woman, and 
that spinster enjoys but a poor chance of getting 
a sensible man for a husband who does not know 


| something about it. Finally, those who profess not 


| to care about what they 


; ~| might. At this moment a huge wave struck the boat 
to an a:most rapturous state Of | , -tarboard, and flung us all clean out of our berths. 
tender piety of our people, the | ‘The steward, without awaking, fell plump on the | 

ittle church, the simplicity of our | servant. and, imagining him the safety plank of his | 
juently touched my heart; and | dream, grasped him by the neck, crying out at the 
iile I held in my hands our only | same time, ‘Oh! thank God, I have hold of it—it | 
of plain wood, wl ich contained the | shall not slip from me.” The servant, startled out of 
‘ tears ioy fell from my eyes. Ah! | his sleep | v this fe - ful gripe, cried out, “ Help! 
in tl catl of France how full assass Attracted by the cries of bothe mbatants, 
spl igion in the external pomp of her | W¢ noved at once 60 the rescue of the assailed; but 
ceremoni Gold and silver, and thousands of | ¥® left out of our calculations the heaving of the 
thd, dienes tee nea aiatataesit iadinin Aidala boat, which s nt most « f us bang down upon both 
ights, Gazzto t ie €) ind speak 0 une —_ the steward and the servant. To con rplet te the con- 
tion; here, on the contrary, everything speaks to | fusion, in rushes a lady in a strange and disordered | 
the heart, and transports it —— with love to | g, ve, all in tears, and alarmed out of her wits by | 
the throne of God.” Li: ustly, v > must | make roo: the pelting storm. She flung herself at the feet of 
for a closes the t part « f | urd, crying out, “ Captain, Captain, save me; 
the j vyhich is creditable a feelings | land me som« where, and I'll give you ten thousand | 
of the wri er: oi piastres.” The steward, now quite restored to con- 
With what ecstacy I landed at Bouloene. and felt | SClousmess, ] wughed in his pec uliar way, and observ- 
+4 £ ‘ , eg ’ ig the lady, briskly answered, ‘ I’m not the captain ; 
that my foot pressed once more my de tive land! Tareier "aaa, ; EES ve a : 
i lead Or, eenatinn tee 0 omg ageing . 4 ; | and as for the matter of that, why, for all the gold in 
i had to rest m lf or would have embraced 1 : 
ve a a oe... ¢.. a. | the world we could not put you ashore, for we are a 
! ustom-house officers, for they ep 3 
the first Frenchmen that I met. I passed some | 8°04 way off from land. 
with a famil whose « ind kindness I had His travels in Mexico are full of interest, and 
been recommend V ved me in themost | much is brought before us relating - to the social 
f ly way, 1 ! h d nd tho and religious customs of the peo There is, 
i ti Lw moved 4 eiving un-| it appears, a sect called the Vaudoux, which | 
: ome : L cordial hospitality. inspires such terror into the coloured popula- 
ech fm taste, politeness, and all | tion and the negroes, that you cannot get 
ee ee a their culminating | thom to furnish direct and personal informa tion 
point I wo at | every one speak | 4. . Ree It appears that at 
French. f mother tongu almost become a | Tegarding the ir practices. t appears that at 
foreign language to my ears. I arrived at Lyons two New Orleans the igo raed wha ieee boxes 
days afterwards, and it was just ten o’clock in the | Of tinned iron’ full of oil, containing a 
yeni 1en I knocked.at my mother’s door. How | square-cut stone. the size of which varies with 
my | peat! Who is ther ‘Itis I.” “It | the box, and these boxes were placed at night- 
I nma We fell into each other’s arms | fall on ‘the window-sills ; and these are specifics 
{ wept tears of joy; a mother’s caresses are sweet | against the witchery of the Vaudoux. Indeed, 
a Bae Ass ited myself to my relations a 4 | even the police are said to be afraid of them, and 
iriends the following day ; but I was obliged to tell | tacitly ignore their existence. The author gathered 
bef 8 FY oo : cael nasi ee seth. ee the following particulars respecting them ; but | 
10llow- wrinkled, sun-burnt, wap +}... | the truth of the whole may be considered some- 
gard | re them, what doubtful. 
vho ha ly well-looking Th of the Vaudoux, originally from Africa 
rong wl M ther’s t al 3 it would seem, is widely spread among the negroes 
recog | of the United Stat 8 1 the Antilles. What is its 
The Al ) @ again ir 51. and his | Veritable end ani 2? Itis hard to say ; but this 
voyag u) 1s fated to prove a chapter of , '§“ A egy that it its sprin; pet tion pes vee —— 
settonte Yi, rly suffered shipwreck, but got | Cpidity and vengeance. ‘They possess important 
fale + P - vans cae : 5: secrets respecting the pro} perties of certain plants, 
nile é lerica, in Sailing down the Ohio in more or less unknown. They make perfumes or 
1 maguifi ts » witnessed what may be poisons, the effects of which “are widely different ; 
considered a <¢ ic scene among our | onekind killing by degrees, another like the thunder- 
Pransatiantic brethren; and there is a touch of | bolt: wl some attack reason in different degrees, 
satire in t llowing passage which the reader | or d y it altogether. They are also in posses- 
will easily | i sion peculiar antidotes. A large number _of 
On «¢ a 7 Is ~_ fell Cr oles, of whites, and of col loure 1 peo} ple belo: ig to 
gatl r l Epis ‘liar hop. + this sect ; and s ( f the m even occ Ipy a high po- | 
veloping a singular th : was attempting | Sition inthe society. The investigation of the mys- 
to prove t 3 r ) he moon, there | teties ¢ f the Vandoux would te a curious study ; but 
can be no w ther for m iot live without | it is as difficult as it is dangerous a task to interfere 
water, I would have asked 1 prove that there | im their concerns. [ was told the following, regard- 
was no wa moor “ 1 mv deman some of their ceremonies, as they are often celebrated 
| , ¢ rs. at New Orleans, at the Suburb Trémé, in an isolated 
, sw Tatas x house, surrounded by a fence of boards, and only one 
, mon Af story high. One room composed nearly the whole 
wrearkod on t > end of it, towards the east, 
a . acd'on tl covered over with red woollen 
n vit 1 aud filled inside with 
resided % ‘ 1 I her venomous reptiles, 
and had vl t during the dance, glide about 
of the Indian the room entwine themselves al bout the persons 
: j f t The Vaudoux undre without 
C . eae te loub set on the ground floor, for — enter 
their lan the Migr tan en seler tr 0 | quiten the d There 
- ley j a necro takes 
t , ‘ —_ 1] his pos perfuming pan a 
nd that th ; smoke through 
0 1 ir lives of thalr t ie 
43s 1at they thems were wi — res, ee 
n \ 31 them | Americ 1 folds ) roun hi ° I g 
G “ce k San +t s we 708 n pu tself in moti le company, 
< ( nt s i iad le neg 8 I for a con- 
. W ; toe a a gs ee tall tin At | ngth the lights are put out, and 
s ier | heing 1 to ach. D the noise ceases as darkness comes on. 
latter wha These « sermons no doubt | Some bloody scenes of war and military exe- 
‘ i but are devoid at once | cution are described, in which the the Abbé took 
of solid in ioral eff a part, interfering in mercy as a priest. But we 
The author has both a must not multiply extracts. Enough has been 
p of describing v | said to show that the volume has great attrac- 
un s not 1 th , tionsyaand we can promise our readers that when 
a Ss] en f| theybegin it they will not be likely to lay it | 
the vy ) } down and forget it. We will conclude our review 
Ont we witnessed a 1e, the bur- | with a passage which at once describes the suc- 
lesque of can more easily conceived than | cess Which sometimes cheered him in his labours, 
expressed. 1 steward the steamer had fallen | and the method he took to reprove irreverence 
asleep on a sofa in the cabin, while a servant, having | and inattention in some who came under his 


no bed to 


lie on, stretched himself near the sofa, and | 





ministerial influence. 


eat are regarded as either 
hypocrites or fools. We ourselves have so little 
sympathy with them, that we have infinite satis- 
faction in leaving them upon the horns of this 


| dilemma. 
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Mr. W alsh, who modestly puts himself on ard | 
of the comely volume before us, 
eman of very great and 
men have written upon | 


as the editor 
must indeed be a gent! 
various knowledge. Few 

greater variety of subjects, and it must be 
admitted that he has acquiti 
He is a medical man, and upon him, 
as the editor of a cookery | 





portion of the garment of dear old Dr. Kitchener. 


A most valuable ‘Manual of Domestic 
cine and Surg ry” | has 
Under the mask of yneheng 
ledged to be the gr at st living 
breeding and mat { 
author of a “Cyclopadi 
a “ Manual of Dom 
before us is, indeed, an ex yal an of a pr 
this last-named work. An ,w “ all this ver- 
satility, as we have said b fore ’ Mr. Talsh always 
does full justice to | hi ject, and never writes 
about what he does not understand. 

we may be per 1 l 


y 
? 
i 





i of Rural Sports,” 
> Ei ‘onomy.” 








mitted a slight 
upon the pretensions of this cooker 'y book, it may 
be going a little too far to allege that it is 


“ adapted to all persons in every clime;” for, if 


that were true, we should naturally expect to 
find a receipt for cooking homme au naturel 
for the benefit of Sandwich Is gourmets, and 
biftek vivant for the use of Abyssinian epicures. 
Taking it, 
compilation may be safely pronounced to be, of 
its class, one of the best cookery books extant. 
We use this term advisedly, for we believe it to 
be one of the two best—t 
Mrs. Margaret Dods, of the Cleikum Inn, Aber- 
foyle, being the other. The recondite volumes of 
Ude, Soyer, Franeatelli, Beauvilliers, and Careme, 
are of undoubted value to the high professors of 
the art; far b 
transcendent merits! They hold the post of 
honour upon the shelves of those artists whose 
high function it is to compose 

of the gods which bear the relation 
tocommon dinners that J/ Barbiere di Seviglia 
by the Signor Rossini does to The Rose of Castill 
by Mr. Balfe; but for plain practical purposes, 
for the generous nutritious diet of the wealthy 
and middle classes of England, these volumes by 
Mrs. Dods and Mr. Walsh are all-sufficient. And 
they must be taken together; for Meg teaches us 
much that Mr. Walsh omits, and he on his part 
gives us a great deal that the severe routiniére of 
the Cleikum has k left unimparted. 

One great advantage in Mr. Walsh’s work 
that it fabian a very wide range of means, 
from the income of 150/. per annum up to that of 
any amount. Indeed, there can be no harm in 
stating that some of the very useful and well- 
selected bills of fare to be found near the end of 
the volume are the very identi 
served for the 
Economical housekeepers need not, however, be 
startled at this; for her most gracious Majesty is 
notoriously as earnest an upholder of the simple 
roast and boiled as the plainest liver among her 
subjects. 

But all this time we are neglecting to do jus- 
tice to the “ Committee of Ladies” by whom Mr. 
Walsh has been assisted in this labour of love. 
Perhaps with severe gastronomic critics the ad- 
vantages of this assistance may bedoubtful. Mrs. 
Dods of the Cleikum had all the advantages to 
be derived from the learning and te, nee of 
the members of the St. Ronan’s Club. Behind th 
consummate skill with which she wi lded the 
stewpan, the frying y pan, and tl g ladle, 








those feasts 


same 

















1e basting 

came the deep research of Dr. R dgill, the keen 
appreciation of the Nabob, and the delicate re- 
finement of Jekyl. Meg cooked and they tasted, 
condemned, approved, or suggested improvements, 
as the case seemed to warrant. A fitter tribunal 
could not possibly be devised than this. We 
could not admit an appeal from it even to a jury 
of aldermen. But against Mr. Walsh's Commit- 
tee of Ladies one 
can be, good judges of cooking at all. Evenas ex- 
ecutants their powers are limited. Under direction 
they may do much; but left to themselves they 
never become first-rate cooks. Why this is we 
cannot pretend to decide; 
table law of nature we are persuaded. It may 
be that their r fined natures are incapable of 
indulging in this pleasure of the senses; or per- 
haps ‘they have schooled themselves into indif- 
ference through regard for their personal beauties. 


We once heard of a young lady who had never 
eaten butter, on account of her comple xion. But, 
whatever may be the reason, it is certain that 


«1 himself well in all. 
therefore, | 
has fallen some | way. 


Medi- | 
appeared from his pen. 
” he is acknow- 
authority upon 
Ogs. He is the 
and of | 
The volume 
rtion of 


-erhaps, if 
hypercriticism | 


however, for what it really is, this | e& 


he admirable volume by | 


eit from us to detract from their | 


al ones which have | 
very highest table in the land. | 


grave objection may certainly | 
be taken, which is that women are not, and never | 


but that it is an inexo- | 


| ninety-nine women out of a hundred care more | approach this delicate subject at all? To pro- 
for a new bonnet or a pretty ribbon than for the | nounce an opinion of any value upon this ques- 
best dish that ever was cooked. When the hus- | tion, it is necessary to show, firstly, that it is 
band dines at his club, how often does the wife | clearly understood what is meant by “a first-rate 
>; content herself with cold mutton or a chop? | French cook,” and secondly, that ‘there is suffi- 
And that is not thrift; for you will not find her | cient knowledge to discriminate y nd what 
denying herself in the matter of dress in that | is not a “ table French dish.” Now, we affirm 

On the contrary, is more common | that no first-rate French cook ] 
than to find the milliner’s bill fattened at tl at hry 1 ever tl 








nothing 








| f think of sending up a really English 
expense of the household commissariat. Brill dish without pointing it out as such, by th 

| de Savarin has an elog addition of some such words as « /’Anglais 

charms of gourmandiss The plum-puddifg and the beef-steak hav 


has always appeared to us formed part of the French cuisine 









all the more attra ‘tive ’ ut have been op borrowed, and 
Ww as one of those hypoct es V m the obligation has been conf ] 
times allow themselves to be guilty of when t Another assertion by Mr. Wal yn the ques- 
attack the heart of man by pretending to par- | tion of relative superiority is so startling in its 
ticipate in his virtues—or his vi re character, that it seems to convict him of the 





| not, 
upon the value of the assi 
has received from his Committee 


most obstinate Rational prejudice. “It is need- 
ful,’ says he, “to consider whether the French 


have discovered any methods of cookery more 





















though he assures us that, “ bein nomical, more wholesome, or more pu e than 
| well-conducted establishments, varyi ( Here is I join, and I boldly maintain 
and consequent expenditu th that they have not.” t strange contra- 
pected to be goo od authorit di ns do prejudic us! Not many 
receipts they have furnished”—if it had ijl ifter this it is a French cookery 
that he goes on to tell us that they have ran- | can claim a superiority t of flavour, and 
pos their family scrap-books and brought their | that their mode of frying is superior to ours— 
stores to the common stock. The value of these | superior in point of l in point of 
mtributions is not to be denied. A very com- | economy And is this really all t the French 
petent authority, afte or giving a 1e receipts for | cook can boast of ag tl 1ome-bred artist? 
the manufacture of puddings that occurred toher, | Why, the Eng lish system, if system it is worthy 


wife | to be c illed, 3 notoriously the 1 and most 





added that, besides these, every goo 1s 
should have a “my owt ie! | ( wickedly was teful in 1. When 
true, and not only a “my own Idi bu oor Soyer found tl Last wasting 








““my own soup” and a “my own” of 


: I lie 
any other | the good soup ones resulted from t boile 
| kinds of dishes. These are the receipts which | beef, an 1 throwing away prin > dripping as of no 


constitute the special value of family receipt- | value whatever, he only discovered what is the 
books: and in proportion as they have brought | reigning vice at almost « very poor man’s hearth, 





these forward for Mr. Walsh’s use, are the value | and in at | tl fourths of the kitchens 
of the Committee of Ladies’ services to be es- | of the middle classes through o~ England. Igno- 


timated. That they have entered very largel 





rance and the abominable grease-pot waste mor: 








into the composition of the book we judge fro in English kitchens than would keep the « 
. ee . ha . . a ainiaadines Sune > 
the circumstance that that part which is devoted | pauper population in luxury. Wh« e Eng 
° } - . 7 . . + Branch ne h¢ 
to tarts, puddings, creams, and all those other | cook has her grease-pot, the French one | 





> : = : 
n of | stock-pot ; the one leading to waste and per 





general defi 
furnished than ! tion, the other to economy and a constant supply 
materials for And then our 
fi are they to be compared for one 
int of economy with the admirable 


things which rank under the 
| “sweets,” is much more amply 
| any other division of tle subject. of good 
The opening chapters—on food, its nature, use, | Toasting 
and abuse ; on the advantages of a proper prepa 


soups. 





| 








. er ae} »} ? se -(* 
ration of food hig naa gre 1; on n ste a sack of coals in semi-cookin 
utensils, their uses and prices; general rem on y will prepare a dinner t ‘tion 

teaming, stewing, fry- zen pounds oi char vs Surely there 


roasting, baking, boiling, st 
ing. boiling, toas 


| and may be read with great _— 





this. But 


‘ts to is 





ing, and braising—are excel omy in 


what Mr. “Walsh 


nch terms 





every one 





list of 














who is interested in the } oper governance of a " After giving a very meagre 
household. Thev derive addi al value from | these as representing “nearly all the terms used 
Mr. Walsh's medical experience. The same praise ;in the French cuisine,’ he declares that “it 
| may also be > given t the chapters towmnde the end, | might be just as well ntained_ that a fine 
upon the mode of keeping accounts, regulating | roasted ik t rkey is in proved by giving it 
expenditure, and arranging entertainments. the name of dindon réti, as to allege that ; tage is 
Perhaps Mr. Walsh cuts the matter a little too | better than soup, or a v j-au-? ¢ more scientific 
fine when he attempts to apportion the expendi- than a patty.” If Mr. Walsh means to assert 
ture of incomes of 100/., 25 0l., and 500/.a vear, | that an English name is as good as a French one 
So much depends upon the number and habits of | for the same thing, we imagine that there are few 


l rule can be satisfac- | who will be absurd enough to differ from him; 
but i ippens that there are ¢ lance of 


French for which 





each family, that no genera 
torily stated. In the 1007. 


instance, 18/. is siitnmeuneaid nt for butcher’s utters used in the 























meat and bacon—which, at an aver of t | there are no terms in Engl The examples 
pence per pound, and four in family, would giv bo cted are particularly unfortunate, be- 
about six ounces per diem for each. But fis! 1 | cau t is not a pat I 
poul 3 to be denied to tl ily } ! ul but French word ! 
see lo ies fis] much cheaper ;: le « nounced. As for ¢ t ( 
fi d th n t: and 2/. 17 annum is considered | better t 1 plain Nort v: but a dindoi 
all t ! ess to nliv them in wa ing a Perig a truffe j l ely nore 
and, altho 121. 1 is to clo 1. vet they | ¥ me guest at the Chr 3s table than the 
may spend no | 2 sum than 5 lInessa ditional “ Alderman hu in chains,” Angli 
usemen ( unction is and ’ although potage may 
ps not unna Lt thoug better a word up, it is an indis- 
it ] by making putable fact that the art of soup-making, as it 
“ other amusemen : } exists among us, IS an importation from 
So long as Mr. in to tl and that the invaluable pot-au-feu (the 
| English school of cookery he is 1 relied uy ipt for which is very judiciously included in 
but when he attempts to dilate upon the French | Mr. Walsh’s volume) 1s the very basis and corner 
school, and to compare it with ours to t! is- | stone of all scien tific soup-mMaking. 


id that the inferior quality of the 
be 


1s been s 
French meat 


good ce oks, whilst the 





to get rather 


h; is compelled the French to 
} . ake 
abundance and excellence 


advantage of the former, he seems 
beyond his depth. ‘“ Let any one,” says he, “s 
down to a dinner cooked by a first-rate French IC 
cook, and say if it is not true that . dishes | of the English meat have made us wasteful. Ve 
worth eating are cor do not believe this; the secret lies infinitely 
although, perhaps, t deeper. It would be as logical to say that the 
} French names; while, on the other a, inferior quality of their stuffs makes them better 
' veritable French dishes, however beautiful an } milliners. It is nothing of the sort. They have 
| tempting to the eye they may be, are, when | an artistic instinct, and a wealth of ingenious 
tasted, by no means of first-rate fl: your. ” Tn a/ invention, which is as superior in de gree he our 
subsequent sentence Mr. Walsh explai | that he | own, as many of our natural qualities are higher 
| is not speaking from his is own particular experience, and | and nobler than theirs. Let us be content tu 
| we believe him; but the question naturally sug- | take advantage of this, and let us try to imitate 
i gests itself, Why, if he cannot bring that to bear, | their superiority where it is not to be questioned ; 
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ab VE H ll, ict lave the n agnanimity— 
aye, the honesty—to acknowledge what it is 
we owe them. 
CATCHPI YY CONJURING 
Prof: Wiljalba Frilell’s Lessons in Magie; or, 
Two Hours of Illusions without the aid of Appa- 
ratus. London: Duncan Davison and Co, 


Wirnour any disparagement to the Wizards of 
the North, South, East, or West, Herr Dobler, 
Monsieur Robin, or the Signor Bosco, it may be 
fairly admitted that Professor Wiljalba Frikell is, 
facile prin the chief of his particular school 
of the Thaumaturgic art. 
decorated one. He produces, by apparently the 
simplest and most natural means, effects the most 
surprising. Where other prestidigitateurs cover 


the stage with tables and altars, gilt boxes, vases, | 
of the most astonishing complex- | 
ness, Professor Frikell delights to appear before | 
his audience with nothing about him but a single | 


and machines 


chair, and that of the most modest dimensions. 
Dressed in a black coat, which seems to fit him 
far too tightly to afford any means of conceal- 
ment, the neat little man comes smilingly for- 
ward and produces, apparently from nowhere, ¢ 
mountain of feathers, globes full of water and 
live fish, pigeons, eggs,—whatever you please or 
can imagine. He will cover the stage with tin 
pots, he will shower down a Covent-garden of 
flowers upon the audience, paper flags, bonbons 
in myriads. Whence come they all? You can- 





not tell. The natty little man looks neither big- 
ger nor smaller than when he tripped upon the 





stage and assured you, in his broken English, 
that there was “ no pre-pa-ra-tion.” And for all 
that your eyes have been able to detect, there has 
been none. To be sure, you don’t believe in 
magic, and are therefore merely convinced that 
your senses have been deceived; but how, you 
cannot form the slightest idea. You may guess 





and indulge in vague speculations about trap- 


doors and confederates, and india-rubber bags, 
and electricity, and a thousand other matters ; 
but as for explaining how any one of them has 
been applied, you cannot for the life of you 
contrive to do so. 

That so consummate a professor should attract 
the admiration of the numerous amateur prac- 
titioners who delight in these arts is not astonish- 
ing. Perhaps in no country are there so many 
amateur conjurers as in England. ‘Thousands of 
private gentlemen devote an incredible amount 
of time and money to this amusement, and an 
estimate of the sums spent in mechanism by 
drawing-room conjurers would be received with 
incredulity. It is among these persons that the 
greatest amount of interest in the advent of a 
new conjurer is always evinced. Eager for new 
tricks, the announcement of a fresh wizard draws 
them up to town in troops to study the new 
comer, judge his merits, and, if he be willing to 
sell, purchase his secrets at the price of gold. 
Generally speaking, the wizards are not particu- 
larly coy in this respect, but are very easily 
persuaded to part with, perhaps not their best, 
but their second-best, tricks for sums which are 
proportioned to the enthusiasm of the pupil. 
The great Wizard of the North, Mr. Anderson, 
could make, if he were pleased to do so, some 
amusing revelations as to this private, and by no 
means least profitable, branch of the juggling 
trade. 5 

Now all this is legitimate enough, and we ar« 
certainly not going to urge any objection against 
that which, if it be not carried to excess, is un- 
doubtedly productive of much innocent amuse- 
ment. We 
of the delight with which in days gone by we 
used to enjoy the drawing-room exhibitions of 
an amateur of this kind, whose mirth-giving, 
skilful feats gave us more real pleasure than 
any professor of the art since succeeded 
in exciting, to prefer one syllable against the 





has 









cultivation of such accomplishments; and it 
is not, therefore, with a view of preaching 
a homily against conjuring, as if it were really a 
black art, and its professors guilty of tampering 
with a certain gentleman who shall be nameless, 


>have taken this little pamphlet for the 
text of these object in doing 
so will be more apparent when we have described 
what the pamphlet consists of. 

In the 


that w 





observations. Ox 


this production to acquire any insight into Pro- 
fessor Frikell’s secrets, they will find themselves 


wofully mistaken. We doubt very much whether 


His school is the un- | 


ourselves enjoy too vivid a recollection ; 


first place, we must warn our friends | 
the amateurs that, if they expect by purchasing | 


| the clever little Finlander has had anyt 
| with it beyond unwisely permitting his name to 
be affixed to as barefaced a catchpenny as 
ever passed a sixpence from one pocket to 
; another. Of the twenty-eight pages com- 
prising the pamphlet, eight are filled with 
extracts from the newspapers relating to the 
Professor and his performances, and three 


| kell,” in which, after asserting that “ the love of the 
| marvellous is commonly and deeply implanted in 
man’s nature,” the writer eulogises the merits of his 
system, and concludes with some general direc- 
| tions, one of which is that the amateur must “ bear 
in mind that he is not to think of himself as ex- 


| so much circumstance, we come upon a few stale 
tricks, well known to the students of “The 
Boy’s Own Book,” mingled with a tissue of 
absurdities from which we take leave to se- 
lect one or two specimens. 
way of example, which is described as “A 


droll drawing-room trick for children of all | 


ages:” 

Cut six pieces of paper about the size of a sixpenny 
piece. Place three of these on the back of your hand, 
and then address the spectators thus: 
and gentlemen, I am about to show you anew kind 
of magnetism, such as you have never seen before in 
your lives. 
is nothing to make these three pieces of paper stick 
to it. Observe how I blow them away.” Having 
suited the action to the word, take the other three 
pieces of paper and lay them in the same manner on 
the back of one hand, with great flourishes and bom- 
bastic gestures. Then say, ‘“ Which of these three 
pieces of paper does the company desire shall remain 
on my hand when I blow on them?” When one has 
been selected, place the forefinger upon it, and blow 
the remainder away. The absurdity of 
mode of solving the problem is sure to create much 
| amusement. 

We can only say that we should have a very 
poor opinion of the intellectual condition of even 
children who could be amused by such a piece of 
folly. But here is another, pronounced to be 
“ An amusing trick for the drawing-room, and a 
good subject for a wager:” 


You begin by declaring that if any one will write | 


| something on a piece of paper you will undertake to 
say what there is upon it. Should any one take you, 
tell him, when he has written something on a piece 
| of paper, to roll it up small and hold it his hand. 
Then, after a short pause, tell him to hold the paper 
straight up in his hand, and after making him hold 
it a number of different ways, say, ‘‘ Now place the 
paper on the ground in the middle of the room, and, 
in order that I may not have the chance of lifting it 
up in the least, place both your feet upon it. I will 
then proceed to take up a candle, a stick, or anything 
else you please, and inform you at once what is on 
the paper.” After going through all sorts of ma- 
neeuvres to mislead the spectators and keep alive 
their curiosity, you finally turn to the gentleman who 
is standing with both feet on the paper: “I have 


undertaken to state what wa3 upon that piece of | 


paper. You are upon it.” With many a hearty 
laugh you will be declared winner of the bet. 

A still grosser insult to the sense of humour 
is introduced as “ Another wager trick:” 

Take a wineglass with a very thin stem, and fill it 
with wine. Then say, “1 will make a wager that I 
drink the contents of that glass standing in any spot 
you desire, while another person holds the glass tight 
; in his hand.” If any one accept the wager, let him 
hold the foot of the glass tightly with two fingers and 
the thumb. Then take a knife, and, walking up to 
the glass, strike the stem sharply with the back. 
The bell of the glass may be thus easily separated 
and taken to any place agreed upon, where the con- 
tents can be drunk off, to the discomfiture of the 
person accepting the wager. 


One more specimen of the ineffable niaiseries 
here palmed off under Professor Frikell’s name, 
and we have done: 


Take a small quantity of gun-cotton, about the size 

of a hazel-nut, roll it up tight in the form of a little 

| ball, and squeeze it between the fingers, having pre- 
viously smeared them over with white of egg. Ask 
any gentleman who is smoking for his cigar, that 
you may light your own with it. Hold the piece of 
le? gun-cotton close to the lighted end, and it 


concealer. l 
will explode with a loud report. 


Weamust say that if any conjuror, professional 


or affiteur, were to attempt to play this “right | 


merrie geyste” with us, we should feel sorely 
inclined to take the law into our own hands, or 
rather our own feet, and retort the joke at the 
| point of a doubled-soled boot. 





e ' 
ng todo 


are occupied by a preface signed “ Wiljalba Fri- | 


hibiting tricks, but as performing miracles.” Turn- | 
ing to the tricks which are thus introduced with | 


Here is one, by | 


** Now, ladies | 


You see my hand is quite dry, and there | 


this | 


MEMOIRS OF AN INDIAN CHAPLAIN, 
A Memoir, Letters, and Diary of the Rev. Henry S. 
|  Polehampton, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. Edited by the 
Rev. Epwarp Potenampton, M.A., and the 
Rev. Toomas StepMAN Potenampton, M.A., 
Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. London: 
sentley. 1858. 
Measurep by the canons of rigid criticism, this 
book is of little value. Its account of the siege of 
Lucknow is of the shortest; and the few facts it 
| does present us with have been forestalled by other 
writers who survived that dreadful episode of 
carnage, and whom greater leisure and a keener 
| temperament made better observers of men and 
manners than Mr. Polehampton could pretend to 
have been. Nor, again, does it add anything to 
'our scanty store of real knowledge respecting 
India; it will in no way assist us in solving the 
knotty problem of the Indian catastrophe ; and 
| those who see in the greased cartridges an ade- 
quate reason for such mighty commotions, 
| those again who maintain the Indian tragedy 
to be a national rebellion, or who soften it down 
into a mutiny, or those who hold any other 
favourite theory on this subject, will be able to 
draw no telling arguments, pro or con, from this 
little work. Ofcourse, what we are now saying 
is applicable to about nineteen-twentieths of the 
books that have been lately published concerning 
India; and to these nineteen-twentieths this 
book is probably superior, and yet not worth 
| very much. The letters are lively and gossiping ; 
not much above the calibre of an intelligent 
griffin or an average Anglo-Indian young lady. 
We confess that, looking at them as the produc- 
tion of an Oxford Fellow, amended and edited by 
two other Fellows of the same University, we 
should have been disappointed, were we not cog- 
nisant that by an anomaly, peculiar we believe to 
Oxford, a Fellowship at that University is not 
necessarily a standard of any literary merit. 
Thus premising, we can conscientiously add 
| that in reading this little work it is impossible 
|to entertain any other feeling for the 
|memory of the late Mr. Polehampton than 
|the utmost respect and liking ; and, doubt 
|as we may the wisdom of some of his 
| sayings and doings, the truthful honesty of his 
motives is beyond question. Henry Stedman 
Polehampton was in 1832, when eight years old, 
admitted on the foundation at Eton College. 
With some taste for literature, he probably 
liked better cricket and boating, and other 
manly exercises, in which he seems to have 
acquired no little skill, as he was one of the 
Eton Eleven, and played in the public school 
matches at Lord’s cricket ground—a pretty 
fair proof that he was no mean cricketer—and 
while at Oxford he turned his prowess in swim- 
ming to good account, and saved under circum- 
stances of peculiar danger and difficulty a 
drowning person. At Oxford he atttained the 
dignity of university oar, and he seems to have 
pulled well and pluckily on many occasions, and 
was doubtless no small loss to his college boat 
when he left—little, probably, then thinking that 
he would in after days pull “stroke” on the 
| Hooghly with seven Hindoos in an Indian sum- 
mer. Nor, in our opinion, were all these little 
matters without weight in Mr. Polehampton’s 
after career. The nerve and pluck which he 
afterwards exhibited on no few occasions; that 
he could always use to some purpose his legs and 
arms; that, though short-sighted, he was not 
a bad shot; that he was not frightened at a 
restive horse—these he could trace to his Eton 
and Oxford training. 
| No slight advantages are these in our country; 
but in India their value was incalculable. Un- 
civilised races have ever, and ever will, prefer 
| physical superiority to intellectual; and though 
Mr. Polehampton’s especial mission was not to 
the Hindoos, yet, despite of lectures, barrack 
libraries, &c. the British soldier appears to retain 
his ancient prejudice for the stalwart chaplain, 
his superior in fleshly wrestling as well as 
spiritual. We want something better than 
the burly, broad-shouldered Parson Adams 
of Fielding, or the little dyspeptic, black-letter, 
rusty-clad clergyman of Washington Irving. In 
London, indeed, we prefer—at least in the pulpit 
| —the bookworm who gives us a sermon of his 
| Own composition worth hearing, to any clerical 
| Adonis who reads to us badly Arnold or Kings- 
ley, or any other author we have known years 
before; not indeed that we get the original mat- 
| ter generally otherwise than in a wordy para- 


| phrase. But it is not the same in India; there 
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mre ig ew 
was still in; but Mrs. Barbor found it on the floor, to 
at joy. 


few a read these writers; and ignorance, and 
the heat of the sun, makes ee other- | my gre 
wise less critical. Not that the subject of this So died a faithful soldier and servant; and in 
memoir borrowed his sermons: in the appendix | fitting place, after life’s fitful fever, does he 
we have some specimens of Mr. Polehampton’s | sleep, hard by the city church in Lucknow, 
preaching, not unworthy of the very solemn | between two such noble gentlemen as Sir Henry 
occasions on which they were delivered. On the | Lawrence and Major Banks. ; 
10th of October 1855 Mr. Polehampton married, 
preparatory to taking his departure for India: 
before leaving England, however, he won a pewter A RELIGIOUS PESSIMIST. 
in a boat-race at Oxford, of which, “as a} Fly Leaves: a Book for the Churches. By 
matried man of thirteen years’ standing, just} tTarcuus THE WANDERER. London: Partridge 
come up from grass,” he felt justly proud. and Co. 
We extract the following passage from the me- | ,, any one, attracted like ourselves by the some- 
molr: what mysterious title of this little pamphlet, 
No slight interest attaches to the pewter pot alluded | should, after perusing the first half-page, care to 
to above. During his illness, Henry used it con- | continue his researches, we think he will not be 
stantly, and in the siege, for whatever he drank: it indisposed to allow that the author displays a 
was the last vessel which touched his dying lips; Pr 
and, after his death, his wife used it in her noble 
ministrations to the sick and wounded in hospital, on 
the march, and on board the Himalaya, and it is one 
of the few relics she preserves of him whom she loved | 
and tended with such unwearied love. 


ARIs- 


Aristarchus—who thus names himself, we sup- 
pose, on the lucus a non lucendo principle— 
addresses from some mystic “retreat” these 
fly-leaves especially to the Churches. In language 
not always very elegant, or even very grammati- 


His opinion of the feelings of the people of 
Oudh towards the English is as follows : 


cant and hypocrisy of the present age. 
our readers as have seen the last volume of Mr. 
Massey’s “History of England” were perhaps 
somewhat startled with the picture which he has 
drawn of the profligacy of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. P 
were inclined to congratulate themselves that 
their lot had not fallen on such evil days. But 
let them not be deceived. If there is any appa- 
rent improvement of morals in the present day, 
it is but that of the whited sepulchre. Aristar- 
chus angrily testifies ‘that the age we live in is 


I believe that there is no doubt that the people are 
only too glad to be under English rule. The country 
has been miserably governed; there were always 
civil wars going on; the king paid his enormous | 
army very irregularly, and when they got much 
in arrears, I am told he would give them a village to 
sack. 


The country vicar in England will perhaps 
smile at his brother clergyman in India, with no 
family, requiring twenty-three servants, who 
prayed hard to have their number increased 
to twenty-six; but they were, as Mr. Pole- 
hampton says, sent to the right-about pretty 
quickly. 

India and hard work tell on Mr. Polehampton’s | 
constitution; and he has a severe fever, which 
doubtless weakened his frame, and made it 
unable to withstand the wound received from a 
Sepoy bullet. Presently his only son dies. He 
says : 

I remember I used to think sometimes, when I saw 
very little coffins being brought into St. Chad’s, that 
it was superfluous to read the service over such young 
children; but I have since learned to think more 
reverently of our Saviour’s words, ‘‘ Take heed that 
ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto 
you that in heaven their angels do always behold the ‘ en? ‘atin aneech ia deavised. and 
face of my Father.” Edward told me to be sure to of a PO ie a Sy sa ipl “ ™ i Sa span 
call our boy “Benjamin!” but, like Rachel, his | ng words, flights of fancy, and such reasoning as 
mother will call him Benoni, child of my sorrow! | darkens the more, pave the only and sure way to 


1 | ministerial success. The poor of the Churches ar 
Thank God, our story has not more nearly resembled | )"!"8 erial suc E 


that forgotten, and the rich pampered in their short- 
comings. The principals of the 


crisy is gnawing the very root of religion.” On 
the “teachers of religion” he pours out all the 
vials of his wrath, and Bishops are the especail 
objects of his indignation; “ for 
asks, “the office of a — put into their 
pockets twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and some- 
times a hundred pounds a day?” We extract 
the following description of religious England in 
our day: 

In this our day, the simplicity of the Gospel is aban- 
doned; the “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ” 
overlooked. Neology and pantheism are maintained 
instead. The real substantial truths of God’s Word 
are clad in such habiliments as shall please the tastes 


instructors waver 

and turn according to the state of the funds. The 

tiny. Like most of those who had not been long | demure lJong-facedness, prim-starched neckcloth and 

in India, and a good many who had been, Mr. | dickey, must not be rumpled Minos exertion, 

Polehampton cannot foresee the coming storm; | because of appearances. |The veriest bosh sh -Meye 

bs . ‘ i Prec a Si US a € anc 

it was to him but the muttering of a summer | i! uttered with a sanctimonious accent and clad in 
3 Scriptural phraseology, _ tendered as whole some 

cloud, soon to pass away and leave the sky as | . 

bright as eve Yet presently tors beval and nutritious aliment for the hungry and thirsty 

pin. get r. € a y matters began to] ou) These tl 1ings and the like are rampant. 

ar a graver aspec 


Then comes the earliest whisper of the mu- 


Aristarchus, inde ed, as we before stated, takes 
a somewhat gloomy view of life in the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Niceman—under which attractive 


To show you how serious people in authority think 
the state of affairs, the other d: ay, after the mutiny in 
the 7th Irregulars had been put down, I said | ~~ P marr Seiten Tale ra 0 
laughingly to Sir Henry Lawrence: “ Why, Sir pseudonymn he typifies the hy pocritical trades- 
Henry, you may have some work cut out for you now | ™4@n—goes to chapel with his homely little wife 
before you go home.” He said, very gravely: “I can and children every Sunday, but at last is indis- 
assure youit is no laughing matter.” I heard Colonel | creet enough to confide to our indignant censor 
Inglis say the same th ing to a man who was inclined | the reason of his regular attendance. It is this: 
to be too jocular yesterday. and we have it impressed upon our minds with all 
the force of italics: ‘“* His best customers were 
members of that chapel ; therefore he went to 


We presently come to Mr. Polehampton’s last 
letter; and his diary is principally a record of the hs SPR ‘ 4 
ravages made by carnage and cholera upon the | Please them. a. Pessimist soon wrathfully 
beleaguered Europeans in Lucknow. Yet Mr. | 2Postrophises Mr. Niceman in the second person, 
Polehampton had, ere he died, to answer a diffi- and, after summoning up the wierd semi- Bunyan- 
cult question of Major Banks’s : like tempters, Mr. Well-to-do and Mrs. Tnfluen- 

I forgot to say that in the night, on the house-top, | tial, dismisses Mr. Niceman with 7 oe ad- 
he had asked me, as a clergyman, what I should | monition, “ Believe me, such vain show of tag 
advise him to do, in case of its being certain that his | Ship may fill your belly for a little while, but it 
wife would fall into the hands of the rebels, and that | “él most certainly damn your soul.” 
they would treat her as they had done the women at} Who that has read “ Bracebridge Hall” has 
Delhi and Meerut. It was a difficult question: but I | not been, after all, half reconciled to the huge, 
told him that, if I were certain that my wife would | high, ill-shaped, inconvenient pew of the old 
be so treated, I should shoot her rather than let her country church; such as was that in which 
fall into their hands. Squire Bracebridge and Master Simon worshipped 
so devoutly. To the jaundiced Aristarchus such 
pews furnished with “cushions” and “ large 


A short time after this Mr. Polehampton re- 
ceived the fatal wound, to which, weakened by : ee 
his previous severe fever, he shi wrtly succumbed. | books” are abominations, within whose palg there 
We extract the account from his diary : | is little chance of salvation; and Mr. Ob ener, 
who is allowed to be a fine old gentleman, indulges 
in these enormities, and is—what his name 
betokens. Amid so much tragic wickedness, we 
must, before concluding, quote the only comic 
episode of Fly Leaves, which consists in the fol- 
lowing advertisement : 


Went home. Had just finished shaving and was 
stooping down to roll up our bed, when I felt a sudden 
stunning pain, and after a second or two, knew that 
Thad been shot. At first I thought it was a spent 
ball, from the smarting of the place ; but, on looking, 
I saw a hole in the flesh. I then feared that the ball 





| thing paying too; 


considerable amount of earnestness in his writing. | 


cally correct, he makes a fierce onslaught on the | 
Such of 


erhaps, too, some of them | 


an age of the greatest hypocrisy, and this hypo- | 


does not,” he | 


| but a pretty poem—and nearly all poems are prett 


A SINGLE CLERGYMAN’S DESIRE. 





‘A 
benev 

lady 1 

Cottag > 

Feb. 24, 1858. 

Mosr noble disciple of Jesus Christ! 


soar above 
volent lady 


the vulgar—‘ the chap! 
”"—that will be somethi: 
for he desires a 


} ‘11 » —- + y 
y will not forget to re- 





} af lady 






and of course a be 7 volent 
ward the keeper of her conscier 

But I would not be unjust. J. ‘8B. says, “or other- 
wise.” Of necessity, what J. B. means is, that he 
desires the chaplaincy to a lady, and if he can 
obtain the charge and maintenance, in ease and 
peace, of 4 BENEVOLENT lady’s conscience, so much 
the better,—7. e., for his pocket,—but if not, he will 
content himself with the conscience of a lady who is 
Nor benevolent. 

But J. B. is fearful. 
desirous of engaging him; 
J. B. then? 





It may turn ou 
ind what wil 
How is he to live? Nay, m 


¢ 
| become of 


no lady is 
I 
10re, how 


| is he to fulfil his mission ? 


Some fair “ Helena” may need, or fancy she needs, 
tutorial services, and J. B.’s abilities would just 
answer. So down goes the clause in the advertise- 
ment. 

Suddenly, however, the highly-fee’d hierarch, 
who pockets his 100/. per day, descends as the 
deus ex machind to take on his burly shoulders the 
burden of J. B.’s inquities, and to reconcile us to 
his misplaced clerico-feminine aspirations. After 
all, probably the truth of the old saying—/acile 
est monere, admoneri difficilimum—will be sufficiently 
exemplified in this brochure. Aristarchus is much 
more willing to give advice than in all probability 
his fellow-mortals will be to follow it. Despite, 
however, the many vulgarisms and ae 
of this little work, the earnestness and zeal of t 
writer, we repeat, cannot be denied. But it is 
not always enough to be earnest and zealous, 
even in a just cause. Good advice, at any rate 
when committed to print, though emphasised by 
the lavish use of italics, requires (in order to be 
palatable to most persons) the simple adjunct of 
good grammar; and perhaps readers of these 
Fly Leaves will, without being cynically disposed, 
exchange admonitions with Aristarchus, by sug- 
gesting that, ere he attempt to rectify their 
morals, it would not be amiss if he amended his 
own syntax. 


POETASTERS. 

Lays of Labour's Leisure Hours. By ISABELLA 
Bourne. London: Judd and Glass. 

The Fountain, and other Poems. By Isonet C, 
CHOLMELEY. Lond 

Withered Leaves. By 
minston ar id Co. 

Corona, and other Poems. 
Longman and Co. 

Ina, a Lay of the Bruce’s Heart; and Ni 
of the Sea. sv A. J. LAMB. kedir 
and Son. ; 

The Spirit of Ho 
ders and Otley. 

Arrer a fair and honest research into the 

whose titles we give above, we should be rendering 

literature no service by o their contents. 

Neither startling nor lustrous, neither unusual in style 

nor opulent in idea, are these metrical « 


, 
Rusticus, Edinburgh: Ed- 


By E. J. Reep. London: 


l a, a Song 
reh: Grant 








By Sytvan. London: Saun- 


particularisir 





ffusions. They 
are for the most part outer accomplishments—1 10t 
ius revealing its innermost life and « * the 
rich fountains of its soul. We have salle no great 
living poet, but a multitude of word painters. It 

loubtless shows the perfection of mechanic il skill 
when we daily see that, by the aid of staining-matter 
and French polish, vulgar deal is m present 
imperial rosewood. The public is never eived for 
any length of time, but it shows the exquisite fineness 
of art that the public should be de ived at all. 
Now, with the aid of staining-matter, French 












polish, and very dexterous manipulation, the above 
poems have a very passable _— Whittle them (to 
use an American expression), 1 yeu soon find the 


qual ity of the material. They i Ave not the intrinsic 
rosewood value—they have none of f the heart of o 
As a proof how language changes and degeners 
we constantly see miei flipp ancy termed ‘* pos 
The pith, the power, the wealth, and the sugg 
ness of this word, which originally meant so 
is d lying out, or perhaps has long since died. Even 

the critics confound the gr andeur of imagination with 
the scintillations of fancy. No wonder then that 
minstrels think they are “great when they are only 
sparkling ror gaudy. Wewant a great poet to fill up 
modern poetic framework with nerve and sinew. We 
w: an t a poet who shall, in a poetic sense, utte rly an- 
nihilate the word “ pretty,” which Byron disliked so 
much, and which, in spite of its Lilliputian meaning, 
has grown into a monstrous fact. A pretty woman, 
though not the highest term for be 1 





much, 





uty, is definable; 


now, owing to artistic finish—only serves to show Low 
poetry has declined. 
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Middle-Classs Education: an Exposition of the Society | St. Leonards has put ‘‘ Handy Books” into fashion. Cowan's Catalogu of Bock of Freemasonry, dn, Mme, 29, 68. eb X. 
* allas’s (Rev. A. R. C.) Roman Teaching, cr. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
of Arts Examinations; specially intended for Young | The present isa useful little manual of musi sal art for | Davis's Illustrations of Difficult Partur _ Hlsgpbt Bvo. 6s. 6d. cl. by, 
Men in Business. By. ALexANpDER RIcHARDSON. | elementary purposes. A little more care in the compo- | De Quincey’s Sprains, eave and Gay, Vol. [X.—Leaders in Litera- and 
. ‘eae. © mn > ie ti ei . ture, 8vo. ‘ be 
(Glasgow: R. Griffin and Co.)—The author of this sition of the text would perhaps have been desirable ; Dick's (Dr ) Christian Philosopher, 22nd edit. revised, er. 8vo. 68. 6d, cl fou 
pamphlet, who is the head master of the Western | for it gives us but scant confidence in the merits of | Disraeli’s Tancred; or, the New Crusade, new edit. cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 





















er , : . as : , : wa | Do ( of Modern Gec ew e 5s i of c 
Institution and Lecturer on Logie and English Lite- | an educational work to find in it such phrases as | Dower's New Genera ena Tr nyt arte tay rg mh” ag : rey 
rature at the Glasgow Atheneum, has published, at | these: “Often with astonishment has he heard an | Family Prayers, by the Author of “The Faithful Promiser,” 6th edi ae 

a Tre st of the directors of the latter institute tant of nc a + le fracly nfas fep. B8vo. 3s, 6d. cl, 908 
the req t of the airec vig of the lat ter in atut | exe utant of no mean ordet not only fre ely CONIESS | Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio, Complete, 2nd edit. fep. Svo. 2s. Pd 
this comment upon the “ Programme of Examina- | their ignorance of harmony. | Glen’s Law relating to the Public Health and Local Government an 
tions for 1859,’ ely issued by the Society of Art: The Bibliographe r’s Manual of Eng Literature. | ,,t2mo. 3s, al. eNut 9 5 sary 
7 : ye BS ' is U Ip Se . d se nase ; “gag “* | Glen’s Law relating to the Removal of Nuisances, 12mo. 5s. cl. | alw 
in con V Society of Arts Union of | By W. T. Lownpgs. New Edition, by H. G. Boun. | Guide (A) to the Stars, in 8 planisp! he wes, new edit. Syo, 5s, cl. alw 





ion that the proposals con- | (London: H. G. Bohn). —The third part of this in- | Gems from the Poets, illust.: Moore, Byron, &c., sup. royal, 8yo fort 





ion Vil 
He is of opin 
y 








that rocra 1a ‘ms - werful 4 } . kd . | 2s. 6d. swd.; Gray’s Elegy ‘2s. 6d. swa. 
_that programme “ may exert . ae rfu sere gs — the work a ~ t th hee = Gub! jins's Mutinies in Oudh, with Corrections, &c. 3rd edit. 8yo wee 
In elevating and systematising adult educa- etter n his pre atory remarks, Mr. Bohn calls | 58. el. } js 
industrial , so.” ve: thn oaatiinne Dafna’ | Gatty’s (Mire J n Nature, First Series, 6th edit. 32mo 1m) 
iy the indu strial classes of the empire.” The | attention to the fact that, among the additions, Defoe | ““ts"6a. i. ee ee ee luci 
of Mr. Richardson’s observations is occu- | has received considerable attention, and the list of his | Harrow (The) Atlas of Modern Geography, new edit. enlarged, folio 






12s. 6d. cl. 


upon the Society of Arts, its WI st more complete than any yet pub- | piner’s (Rev. 0. P.) God Manifest, fen. 8vo. 6s. cl 
pers, whose position and | lished, although still o pen to critical questioning. In | Hall’s Come to Jesus, Follow Jesus, It is I, in 1 vol. new edit. 18mo 


te , = hie | _ 2s, 6d. cl. 
proof of the excellence | referring to this, Mr. Bohn takes the opy ortunity of | ome (The) Lesson Book, illust. 12mo, 2s. 
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ings is at lea 


















“i . . 
of the exami! 






Ss} Mr. Richardson then replying t o an attack which, though insignificant in | Hunt's Guide to the Treatment of Discases of the Skin, 3rd_ edit 
comes more ] nsideration of that | itsel if, assumes form by being admitted into an influ- | pichorvitedcaal Cosmology, $vo. 10s. 


system itself. It well with the 
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‘IT am accused (says he) of havir @ | Irons’s Setler's Guide to the Gane » of Good Hope and Natal, fep. 8v« 
el. 








sarned profes gs hs t of Sha wahiin aut | 3s. 6d, 
earned prote 1 that part of f wit he publi in announcing Bis! : 
Mr A, ‘ _ to ., = a ms announcing the | Krause’s (Rev. W. H.) Sermons Preached in Bethesda Chapel, Dublin 
, Mr. Richard- OW orks of ’ Def oe,’ and then stopping short at seven | Second Series Vol IL., er, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
argument, | volumes. To whichI reply, that I never announced, | ‘t#use’s (Rev. W. H.) Lectures, Vol. I., new edit. er. Svo. 5s. cl. 


Kiihner’s Greek ¢ irammar, translate: d "by Edwards and Taylor, 8v 






Marl- | anc i never dreamt of publishing, the entire Works of | 10s.¢a. al. a . mor 
in | Defoe, even were it possible to ascertain exactly what | .—" pf sprig y Petey ok Aaneuns a8 Re Senge, Se, ae Pre poit 
pe hey} they are. In ely announced the ‘ Novels and Mis- | 1a Nicca’s Turners’ and Fitters’ Pock 








$ ' a i B , fop. Svo. 6d. swd. Siet 

ved | cellaneous Wo as the princi, yal title will show, | “s m5 ksande Me Tale, post Svo. 6s. 6d. 7 , 3 L sign 
} } ullaly’s Layi ¢ ble, orthe Oc n Tele raphy So, 8. SWC 

both dis- and ¢ s had been done before in Lewis's edition ; and | Minturn's From New York to Delhi. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. dl - 





tters. But they were 
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consummate genius in war. announcement I have fulfilled.” Mr. Bohn also | Memorable Events in the History of the Bi Hust. —_" fep. Sv. ters 
is the very reaso1 awae tt Tha , - i : aa | ..4% 6d. cl 2 4 
% the very reasor why the Says: lhe labour bestowed on the present part has | M‘Causland's Sermons in Stones, 5th edit. fep. Svo. 4s. cl. =s 
ause they prove beyond dispute | been excessive, and yet might advantageously have | Miller's History of the Literature of Ancient Greece, continued by J. W mig 
y © verv o od ldj + . (ey * » tial, Donaldson, 3 v 8vo. 36s, wale 
al a very good soldier without hav- en more ve. ¢ st every : ls. 8v0. . le 
t spar int ah g i yi be = more. Ev ry pag by alm st eve ry art icle, has Murray’s He andbook for Travellers in Kent and Sussex, post 8vo. 10s. cl va e 
ing any of tt ergly knowledge demanded by the | received corrections or additions. To the ¢ yr | Montez’s (Lola) Arts of Beauty, l2mo. 3s, cl. Sus: 
Society of Arts Examiners. In the army they want biblic ographer it w ill oe sufficient to point out the fi >| Manes Se a ° er ce, post 80. 9s. cl does 
eoldier .Y na if . one + ’ = . | Milli ms raldry in History, y, and Romance, 8 vO. 9s. Cl 
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afer Nannlann Rananarte ? a on she: ‘4 3 Ae Oe. — 
prefer Napoleon Bonaparte to Dr. Booth. ton, Dri —— Drummond, Dugdale, Dunton, Edge- | National (The ) Drawing Master, edit. by Nicholls, 2nd edit, royal 8ve just 
The Useful Teacher: English Grammar, English | wo rth, Ey itaphs, Euclid, Eusebius, Euripides, Faber, | .,%- ¢!- ? . a Ty a 
° os ? 7 > r on Id * at “ame a Ee =P t | Monee 3 Outlines of Creation, il! 1e 
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. ? . . — 9 ‘ | Svo. 5s. cl. 
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graphy ympressed within the narrow limits of a | thrilling tale, Paul Ferroll, to their cheap series of | Recollections of a Maiden Aunt, crov 
P . he v » Bont ve of the eran ar ovels 2 | s Harry's Vacation, 1 riou 
shilling book. The very first page of the grammar, | Novels. a Suapieite Alsbane 
however, “ giv in estimating its value |] Art of Taming Horses, new fep. 8v0.24.bds. obec 
A Ruff's Guide to the Turf: A n lement, 1858, 12mo. Is. c 7 
for educati l Etymology, according to Ronnra TV SHE | , - ‘ asp! 
. sare ta Aatys 7) ene BUY i : Kamsay’s (Rev. E. B.) Diversities of Christian Character, fep. 8vo —_ 
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words in the J r the various class 7 eae | Rham's Dictionary of the Farm, revised by Raynbird, new edit. cr He 
‘ ” . i ita a ae 1 : }  8vo. 5s. hf-be 
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wetter mcr. wes new 

— =. an z= PA ARIS. ' house of animated skeletons. The dry bones live, | trisection of a triangle. And there is no lack revi 
| = mee on brought sudd enly in contact and gibe, and chatter; but the re is no distinct of men of genius and talent in F rance. But both well 
Wane tidie Journalism woud open his eyes | articulation. It concerns itself about everything | genius and talent must on all objective matters in I 
— ee sac they would dilate to the cir- | but that which concerns itself. It is philos yphical | keep, as we think Galt says, “a calm sough.” bolc 
esc ean ao ae which rests his on trifles, and is maudlin when it has to deal | They are cabined, cribbed, confined. Manly of ¢ 
apg Ip OF Colee, “At his home, at his club, | with realities. It jabbers about India and Cochin | out-speaking is impossible. The journalist writes, whe 
iD the suug parlour of an evening, he peruses the | China; it knows all about the affairs of the Shah | but he writes as if he were in constant terror of whi 
daily or weekly j urn 1. He finds the question | of Persia, and the complexities of Spanish poli- | the red ink of the censor. He cannot expand, he wai 
or topic of the d ay freely discuss 1; ministers tics; it is grand upon Frazer’s River or ( Ytaheite, | cannot ‘clap his glad wings and fly away ;” he tree 
oes ee erates the subjects of rebuke or | but it ignores all that is taking place on the banks | is chained to a column of type, which must not hay 
animadversion. They “have failed in their duty, of the Seine or the Loire. On all home questions | diverge the centimetre of a thought from the or- has 
or they have exceeded their duty. The highest the French press is tongue-tied. How do the | thodox perpendicular. Take up a French journal: sati 
pillar in t state 1s not exempt from the criti- | people live, how do they fare, how are they touch, handle it, sniff the fragrance of the printer's kno 
cism passed upon the humblest member of the housed and clad, how far are they satisfied with ink. a illy it is not worth more than thai 
mark . A sham In England is called a sham, the present order of things? To none of} a large posting bill. The paper is coarse, the rest 
work : yae 8 ak here is no mincing of the | eh se questions do we get any answer. We read ty pe snaet have done service for many years past; will 
Ei 2 Phe is an out-speakingness in the that the beetroot crop has been good, that the the dot is not always above the 7, nor the stroke Bou 
angiisa Journal which is plone it or unpleasant, | vintage has been abundant, that there is some | always through the ¢, and e trembles between the 
as the case may be, e The English journal, in | chance of making more sugar from sorgho, and | itself and a e. But, le: aving these things alone, adv 
mas, EO Seeae tO OVE Gears, aud a praise and | that the silk worms have spun their duty. We whata miserable thing is the French newspaper ! ters 
ee ee nt to all who do well. It has its | read of the reception of a new piece, of a new | It is bones without flesh, sinews, or muscle, It jow 
Ww wed ge thar ser 2 be ape now and then its | actor or actress at a theatre; we read of the | has a quiver of life, and thatis all. First we jou 
a part of th : Piaiitiembanr aoa sits age h | pap which have been read at the Ac: ademy, of |a column or so of official news, then another of and 
or the R37). ie we te . ay ‘hee A agne harta a picture, a new statue ; ; that which we non-official—the latter sometimes of more im- com 
oe 4 ghts. In Paris, whic it means | cannot read is the thought and life of the people. | portance than the former. The first tells us what Seuii 
ese nl oP oe bie a a Oe ween « Aion mayo exists in France, but it is almost | corporals or captains have been decorated ; the pap 
reviews and weekly phere = a roa Te le to get at. The one who does so second, what ovations have been offered to thecourt, is ni 
Possibly in a gy . — ” mage must have already discovered the perpetual | orof what a minister has done, or what he intends easi 
cade. oe Wee re exceet you; ut if | motion, or he has resolved _the problems _ to do. Then come the Jaits divers, or the crar 
2 ) * #rench journalism is a charnel-|of the quadrature of the circle and the | variéeés, wherein generally figures the Sieur circ 
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X. or Madame B. The Sieur X. belongs, by-the- | journal to confiscation, or silence for a period. 


He falls from a seaffold, 
and is carried to an hospital ; next day he is 
found in a state of asphyxia in a garret, a panful 
of ch: oi yal near him. He is a model of honesty; 
he finds a purs se of a thousand francs, 

posits it with the nearest commissary of 
and next da) 


by, to a luckless race. 
| about theatrical matters, 
the drama is much beholden to us. 
food I shall give you better account 

We are not of the sporting 
handicap from a broom-handle, 
4 } PR 


de- | 
police; 
» commis- 


and 


sieur X.is before the same > races at the Bois d 









sary charged with swindling. The Sieur X, is The bett er day is not always the 
always in glory, or in trouble. He makes a/| The races were very dull. 

fortunes or commits suicide every day in the | —no excitement. It was the pure matte 
week. Madame B. must be closely related to | of three or ee — running 
him in for She sets fire to her dress with a | Rouge has noir has and 





lucifer; an h after she is thrown from her car- | commenta os There Sy no ea 
riage in the Champs Elysées; and she winds up | f telling. The affair i 














the evening by casting herself a window. | drive the carriages. We ar¢ 
Mademoiselle X. is another prominent person | infantry and caval: rher« 

in the fais divers. Mademoiselle picks up a 1 runaway horse, or of 
Russian prince at a café; she drives a two-horse few Americans and E1 





in the Bois; she drinks prussic acid ; she 1] at a sweep; but a m 








from a quay or a bridge into the Seine; ‘k, made a sweep of the s 
is in the morgue, or she has been seen in | 

the stalls of the opera. Mademoiselle has 

more lives than a cat. But here i would | | 


Th 


“ee braical | is 
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if I do not a 
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point a moral 
Sieur X. and 
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mere ¢ there or thereabouts where th 








world, 


e Boulogne 


this 


and yet 


r science n 
Of our daily 
another time. 
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signs. >. are as much unknown charac- | “Do you love me now as ever? ”—and t 
ters as z and & are unknown quantities. There | A good tale is told ofa handeonne young 
is a deli icacy in the French press which perhaps | won 30,000 francs at the table. 

might be imitated. If Susanne elopes with the | love h ie pre tended that he hs nd los 

valet, if Keaeus casts herself into the Seine, if | ‘“ But have you really lost the mon¢ 


Susanne even is caught shop-lifting, her surname 


does not appear. Friends and relations are 
made to feel ashamed on her account. Un 
Mademoiselle is proved a thief before a court of | is true. 
justice, her name is not revealed to the public. } They are now happy. 
The Sieur X., again, is a respectable bourgeois, = 


he sweet one. “Yes; aud our 
n off.” ‘Thirty th 
ymuch at bar 


6 Whos ‘ ] ‘ . 
~ iInevertheiess, iet US 


be br« »k 
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but he has a leaning to absinthe or petits verres. FRENCH PROV] 

He goes to his café and his gloria, and tl Petite Encyclonédie Prov ] 
crowns all. Grog and gloria have made him glo- “ali LE Gat. Paris 

rious. He is innocent of a perpendicular, but is | Tyrs is a small book, but one brit 
obedient to the law of gravity. He embraces the | [ts proper title ought to be, “ An 
asphalte or falls out with M.'Tricorne. His abode | French Sayings nee the proverb pri 
for the night is the neighbouring police post. | forth with the moral maxim, the ca 
He appears fore the beak next morning, and | sophical, and the nickname. Or 
receives table reprimand. But no cus- | very learnedly of a book of prov 

tomer of the Sieur X. knows that he has ee ing and philosophy on one 


moral law. It was a weakness 
a hereditar ry failing; he was taken unawares. | serve that in this col 
There is in short great eo shown towards ! proy 
SS Vy | - 
the SieurX. NoA., B., « . is athief here until | and 
he is proved such; no D., iE. F. isafelon; noG., 
H., IX. commits suicide ; and no remaining member 
of the alphabetical family is made particularly 


transgressed a 
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> into this little volume. 
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take no direct note 
ngs or proverbs 
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unhappy on account of any one who precedes | nature of that ¢ yuntry, or wl 
him. It is some thing x shocking, the Frenchman | to its habitudes and institutions. 
thinks, that b Miss B. elopes with the | ¢] . has no order but that of th¢ 





1 should know 
the daughter of Lady B., the niece of 
epee of Dean C.; that she born 
A.D. and had the cowpox some other 


coachman, ail 





neig! urs 





cut a ‘method. Our 
renown themselves on account of th 
Let us hear what they have to say 


was 


sometime 





time; that her hair is dark or sandy; that she | of women. We read th 
squints or has a deformity at the ancles. Let | moncy, have their poison 
every tub stand on its own bottom, if the tubha ‘ extract 


a bottom. Why should the sins of P. be visited 
upon Q., if P.’s merits, if he has any, are not to 
be placed on the proper side of the ledger? 
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But I find that I am digressive. In the French | fort belle, lle—a 
newspaper, after the faits divers may come a} ina state ofrevolt. But th 
review of a literary work. This in g is | good wives, there are ¢ 
vell done; there is m« re ge nuin », correct —the one is lost, and the 
n France than in England. This may appeara|found. Yet pretty wom 
bold ass facts warrant it. In the art | always sure to be pick 
of criticis: » are behind the French, except | a shepherdess to lead hex 
when we are left to our leisure. We must shoot | ture: and what the wife wi 
while the object is on the wing; the Frenchn ffi 
waits until the o ject has settled on roof-top o Choo y i . 
tree-branch. The book of ¢ last may | eyes, f r tota 
have to wait its turn until which | council. 
has tocome. Yet the Frer yuld not | easy to take ar t 
satisfy an EK er wishes to | tical on this point. It as 


know what : 





















about rather | as the wind. God keep 
than how impatient of | if they do not bl from t 
results; l if possible | toute é lai : 
will not alow stat or th to mistress 1 her own 
Bourse and ’ the rest of » long as we ] 
the French journal, bating a whole side of | Wi 1 are always be 
advertisements set forth in the biggest let- year is the morr comes 
ters. Take it as a whole, the French! Smoke and women drive a man out of doors 
journal is far Int ri ie most inferior cheap | and two things a man has to fear—his wife 
journ: al in Englan imunicates by halves, | thunder. A wife 1d the muse are contrary 
and does othir ng le. The feuilleton re- | as fire and water, which must be a grandgyerity. 
ee it to the grisette, and without the! A woman hides only that which she does 
Jeuilleton it would die But, o the news- | knov On this point La Fontaine, in treas to 
paper on one side, French journs slism ¢ as a whole | his sex, comes to the rescue: 
is not ina healthy condition. One can see very | oe ee Se ear cen 
easily that every writer feels himself hampered or | Bon nombre d’hommes qui sont 
cramped. He walks or acts within a narrow; Women are more often foolish than then 
circle. To transgress may be to subject the | jt js maliciously said: 
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Meanwhile we write much about science, much 
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| Femme se plaint, femme se deult, 
Femme est malade quand elle veut ; 
it par la Sainte-Marie, 
Quand elle veut, elle est guérie, 


wife for her dower has liberty to turn his back— 
if he is a shabby fellow. New wife, new money 
with which may be rhymed, More gall, less honey ; 
po it is said, when a woman having children 
remarries, she gives them an enemy for a parent, 
This latter saying cuts with two edges. A 
woman has only one eye and one beak; but since 
there are men who have neither tl or the 
| other, the more the advantage of the woman. 
Lhomme n’a ni sens ni raison. jeune Jemm laisseau 
tison; the erefore he should tarry more at home and 
» participate in his joys. To re- 

por F sex it is ae qua j d la 

emme aune . ITde da €, who 

takes : and old wife to his »ves less the lady 
than her tin. But ofthis enough: let us see how 
another serious matter is treated—love. Love 


green cap—was formerly applied t to bankrupts, 






















































































Woman frets 
she lists she 
she may be as 
men make a plead- 
1 four a whole market 
has not a day 
to il tensify the 
man what she 





In English doggrel this me: 
and woman whines, woman when 
pines; yet, by the Holy Mary, 
well as well can be. Twow 
ing, three a palaver, an 
Then, he whe has a wife 
to call his own; besides, and 
7, one cannot say of a wi 
ther, there is no one so good whom a 
and it is laid 
a man 
are not worth 


] Y 
to Keep, 





all 4 } 
not make 100llsh; 
+} } . Ra BED 
that the woman who speaks like 


hen that crows like a c¢ 


woman 
down, 


and the ck, 


keeping. femme sotte, se ut al, ~ is said 
of women who expend too much up dress 
Qui femme croit et « bien psec 


who trusts 


a woman, elf in awk- 


fuices an ass, OIF Linas hims 








ward pass—donkey and w 1g so obstinate 
As a set-off against these evil sayings, it is said 
Fi ut une ¢ as Solomon 
said in his day, A virtuous 1 in is worth a 
crown to her husband. The wife is the key of 
the house hold ; ; and the woman d when the 
hu sband lundo Fe mme gu l imauvais a pt 
yuvent le caeur en rm pai —th » more tl e when 


the sham 
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e are so many good wiv He who takes a 
¥ i} 























ind poverty make bad housekeeping together, 
yet love teaches asses to dance. Love is a folly; 


love is grief; love descends and does not ascend. 





Where there is love there is eye When in- 
timacy begins love grows old n suspicion 
enters the door love flies out a window. 
Love lives while the pot boils.. [here are 
neither ugly sweethearts nor pretty prisons. 


Better 
you are 


Warm love often ends with sharp 


to steal when you are in love > than when 
vl} 


married. In love affairs h 10 has the courage 
to fly is conqueror. Old loves pret old torches are 
good at all times. Fie to have and have no joy; 


but, alas! fie to love and have no money. Where 
lovers are not spared lawyers cannot hope for 
mercy—hence, young rer lost cause. God 
has not taken law preach his gospel. 


him who is 
deficient in 


bad neigh- 


More lawyer than le 
clever with his tong 
legal knowledg ze Good | 








bours, and, Lawyers’ Us f the skulls 
of asses. . ass, by the w lises a block- 
head, which is not right, the ass is a 





h the head 
your 


SS ~— a 
knowing quadruped 
aS 


very 


of an ass, says 





anish proverb; you lose 
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time a d waste your s ip. L s to the 
ass, say the French. Th s lan was in 
danger of starving between two pottles of hay; 
he did not know which to be upon. ‘The ass 
you can do nothing with, according to vulgar 
noti but t ar correct 
and a lane et il t ’ some- 
thing is to be said of women, love, lawyers, and 
asses iething has t 1 of kings and 
courtiers. In the king’s court every one is for 
hin Selfishness is more marked at court 
than anywhere else, says the adage. & il 
t—if the king knew it saying, 
sig that all stice ca fro king. 
‘I k the King Prussia—trar er pour 
Prusse—signifies to w for thing 

But to come to habitudes. C x tteis an 
ld J 1 expression. Then, as now, there were 
» did not do as they ought to do, and 

them they were obliged to wear 
uillettes—the points wl dangle from the 





rs of 


sh yulde 


guardsmen and flunkeys—in public. 


As far back as the fourteenth century, an order 
of the police of Toulouse required that all loose 
women abowld wear an aiguillette poe their 
breasts, so that they might be know: 1 hence 





Porter le bonnet vert—to wear the 


the expression, 
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who were obliged to appear in public in this 
guise, as in Scotland in former times the bank- 
rupt was obliged to wear yellow stockings, 
Monter l'aéne in some countries in France was 
applied to the same class of social unfortunates 
or fraudulents. The bankrupt was seated on a 
donkey, his face towards the tail. To pull the 
devil by the tail means to be in pursuit of money. 
When the Frenchman sleeps, the devil rocks, 
meaning that the French are always wide awake; 
but when God gives flour, the devil ties the mouth 
of the sack. The oak is the rich man’s tree ; 
the elm the poor man’s. The latter is often 
lopped, and the poor man has his firing from the | 
loppings. He who sleeps dines ; but he who 
eats all for dinner has nothing for supper. A 
slender dinner long waited for is not given, but | 
dearly bought. From four things God keep us— | 
a woman who paints, a valet who admires him- 
self, salt beef without mustard, and the late and | 
meagre dinner ; or, | 
hoses Dieu nous garde; 
D’une femme qui se farde, 
D’un valet qui se regarde, 
De beeuf sale sans moutarde, | 
Et de petit diner qui tarde. 
ve . . . . re | 
Wine in a country of wine has its sayings. Vin 
d’dne makes men stupid; vin de cerf brings tears | 
into the eyes of the drinker; vin de lion, makes | 
the drinker furious and quarrelsome; vin de pie— | 
magpie wine—makes people chatter ; vin de porc | 
—pig-wine—causes indigestion; vin de renard 
makes the drinker sly ; and vin de singe | 
makes him impudent.—By a single point Martin 
lost his donkey. Martin staked his ass at dice ; 
he had only a single point to win. He could not 
make this point, and lost his ass. Cardan de- 
sired to interpret this point in a more learned 
manner ; but the point upon which he rested his 
explanation has not been established. The 
saying is quoted farther in this form, Pour un 
pol Martin perdit son dne—Martin lost his ass 
by a hair. Martin had wagered that his 
ass was black. Examination was made, and a 
single white hair was found in the hide of the 
donkey. Consequently Martin lost his wager.— 
To snuff the candle, as the devil snuffed his 
mother, is an old saying. It means to bite, or 
cut off the nose. Thelegend runs that acriminal, 
surnamed /e Diable, was brought to the scaffold, 
and, before he should be hanged, begged, as a last 
request, that he might see his mother. This re- 
quest being granted, /e Diable approached her as 
near as he could, and in place of kissing her bit | 
off her nose. The populace was outraged at this | 
barbarity; but Ze Diable explained that, if it had 
not been for the bad counsels of his mother, he 
would never have been in such strait.—Another 
saying is, Les chats de Beaugency. What of these 
cats? Beaugency is a small town in the depart- 
ment of the Loiret. An architect of the county 
was charged to construct a bridge over the Loire, 
opposite Beaugency, and could not succeed, after 
repeated efforts, without calling the devil to his 
aid. He made a paction with the latter, and the 
bargain was, that the first one passing over the 
bridge should belong to the father of lies. Mat- 
ters thus settled, the works went on, and in a few 
days were completed. The moment of imple- | 
menting the bargain having arrived, the architect 
found means of driving a cat over before him, 
which was in effect the first being which had crossed 
the bridge. The devil was duped, but he had to 
put up with the terms of his bargain. The devil 
had to content himself with the cat. The devil 
is a stupid fellow, and a very mediocre devil, if 
all these tales are true.—Bossus d'Orléans. This 
saying leads to believe that there are more 
humpbacks at Orleans than elsewhere. Orleans 
dogs, and Guépins d’ Orléans, may have been true 
enough of former times, when there was much 
internecine war, barking, biting, humming, and 
stinging. He who has not slept at Orleans has 
never seen a fine woman—as if all the pretty 
women in France were confined to this region. 
—Amoureux de Bretagne, ses chauss: $ par les bas, is 
likewise an old saying. The Bretons are so in- | 
tent on love, that they have little time to bestow | 
upon dress.—JLes sonneurs d’Angers, the bell- | 
ringers of Angers. Formerly there were in 
Angers many churches and many bells. <A 
similar saying exists about the town of Troyes. | 
About Angers and Anjou there are several other | 
dicta, as 


De quatre 








1 





Angers, basse ville et hauts clochers, | 
Riches p . . . . pauvres écoliers, | 
The cathedral of Angers is situated in the highest | 
part of the town, and entirely overlooks it.—Jed- | 
dart justice is known to every reader of Scott’s | 
novels. “Hanged first, and tried afterwards.” | 


|are in Auvergne, and from Auvergne come all 


}on saying something naughty of every town in 


| since it is true that le bon sens est detous les pays— 
| there is good sense in every country. 


| géré’s proverbs, and with the collections in patozs 


| then be seen that Hilaire leGai has made good 


| the Chiana, overlooked from its height at the northern 


| this gifted winter. 


| catalogue 





| They were not so bad in Lower Normandy in | analogous ideas in the treatment of poetic or mytho- 


former days, but justice was quick enough, accord- 
ing to the rhyme: ‘* Domfront, ville de male heure, 
pris & midi, pendu & une heure’—seized at noonday, 
and hanged up at one.—Courir comme une Basque | 
is a compliment paid to the swift-footed Basques. 
The gentleman of Beauce who sold his dogs to 
buy bread, and the gentleman of Beauce who lay 
in bed until his breeches were mended, reflects 
upon the wealth of the gentry of that quarter. 
Loire rains upon Blois is true enough to every 
one who will consult the map of France; and the 
skinners of Blois are as well known as the tan- 
ners of Bermondsey. The best eaters of radishes 


The latter saying holds 
“The Savoyard gets up 
Lest we should go 


the Jews of France. 
good of the Savoyards. 
in the night to eat radishes.” 


France, which would not be difficult from the 
collection before us, we accept the saying—grands 
oreilles, courte langue, we hear much and say little; 


But, a 
final word—un coup de Bourguignon, a Burgundian’s 
blow—that is, a blow struck from behind. The 
Duke de Biron, who was beheaded under Henry 
IV., consulted in his youth-time a celebrated 
astrologer, who told him to beware of a Burgun- 
dian blow. The Duke soon forgot the warning, 
but he talked of it at the time to his friends. On 
the day of his execution he had the idea of asking 
of what countryman his executioner was, when 
he learned that he was from Burgundy, and thus 
the prediction of the astrologer was fulfilled. 
From this circumstance arose, they say, the lo- 
cution, “a Burgundian’s blow.” 

This collection’ must be compared with Gran- 
ville’s “Cent Proverbes,” with Le Roux de 
Lincy’s book of French proverbs, with Mésan- 


edited by Francisque Michel and others. It will 


use of his space and material. 





ITALY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
The Antiquities of Chiusi. 
October 1. 

Amonc the sites of Etruscan antiquity that I have 
yet visited, none is surrounded by scenes so lovely as 
the environs of Chiusi; but the wild melancholy of 
the maremma landscape round Tarquinii and Coere 
seemed to me more appropriate to the mysterious 
solemnity of such monuments than the smiling 
pastoral beauties of Tuscany. The fertile valley of 


extremity by this picturesque city with its ruined 
castles, presents a scene informed with the very 
expression of repose and sunny cheerfulness. Chiusi, 
once conspicuous in that Etruscan confederacy among 
whose twelve capitals, as Macaulay has said, 

The banner of proud Clusium 

Waved highest of them all, 
is now an unpretending little town without any 
architectural beauty, but more respectable-looking 
and neatly-built than many other Italian provincial 
places, with narrow, quaint streets, a very plain 
cathedral, a lofty, isolated campanile of medieval 
masonry, and a few dilapidated palaces. As to 
trade, only the humblest and most strictly local 
flourishes here, except for the occasional sale of anti- 
quarian curiosities—the interest attaching to such 
being, in fact, the only thing that keeps the place 


alive, or induces any stranger to visit it. An 
hotel, superior to the general calibre of such 


in towns of this size, has sprung up since the 
moreimportant Etruscan sepulchres of this neighbour- 
hood were opened. The visitorcan hardly walk through 
the streets without receiving offers of some object 
found in the tombs, and if he enter a barber’s shop is 
sure to be entertained with chit-chat whose bearings 
are archeological. Within the town are three 
museums, One in the episcopal palace, the others in | 
private houses, but all equally accessible, and by 





“st 
| visiting which the stranger may easily become ac- | 
| 


quanted with the salient characteristics of Etruscan 
art as represented in the monuments of this locality. | 


| Dennis (whose work is the best vade-mecum here, as for 


so many other places of similar antiquarian interest) | 
observes that “the tombs of Chiusi yield articles | 
more quaint and archaic than any other of Etruria, 
excepteVeii and Coere”—and my impressions have 
been perfectly in accordance with the testimony of 
It would be useless to attempt to 
the contents of the collections here, a 
general knowledge of whose character and significance 
may suffice for the study of the social, religious, or 
other material features peculiar to this ancient people. 
Many of the sculptures are repetitions of the same 
design; many more of the same subjects, with exactly 





logic themes. 

Great would be the disappointment of him who 
should expect to find, except as a rarity and in efforts 
more or less remote from failure, either the intrinsi- 
cally beautiful or technically correct in the art-relics 
of Etruria: the interest attaching to which is indeed 
great, but derived almost exclusively from their 
mode of illustrating the social life, the moral or reli- 
gious principles of a perished nationality, the rites or 
dogmas of an otherwise forgotten creed. In thesere- 
gards the Chiusian antiquities are valuable beyond 
estimation ; but the reports of tourists are too often 
coloured and overcharged by the fancy that pre- 
disposes to discover merits it is desired to describe. 
The striking principal feature in Etruscan monuments 
is their testimony to the domination of belief in im- 
mortality and distinctness of ideas respecting another 
life, principally conveyed through the gloomy and 
terrible, but occasionally also through bright and con- 
soling imagery. But it is a Paradise of sensual de- 
lights to which the hope is directed; and the serpent- 
haired Fury, the winged Genius with flaming torch, 
the axe-bearing Demon or Typhon of terrific aspect, 
appear much more frequently than any forms or 
symbols beautiful or hope-inspiring. No one great 
or affecting indication of the idea of an Eternal 
Being, the infinity of power and goodness, have I 
been able to recognise on any monument of Etruria. 
The statues on cinerary urns, and the larger ones on 
the comparatively few sarcophagi destined to contain 
unburnt bodies, are, with scarcely any exception, in the 
attitude of guests reclining at the banquet, dressed 
with more or less of ornament, holding in one hand a 
tazza, or (as sometimes seen in the hands of female 
figures) a fan or aflower. This treatment is departed 
from in some of the smaller terra cotta urns, where 
the miniature figure of the deceased represents perfect 
repose, in a natural attitude, with the coverings of a 
luxurious bed wrapped around the sleeper. On the front 
of these urns and sarcophagi are reliefs, for the most 
part representing groups of combatants, mythologic or 
heroic subjects, or others whose allusion is to domes- 
tic life. One of the most frequently repeated isa 
duel scene, with a winged Genius or Demon standing 
beside each of the warriors, ready immediately to re- 
ceive the soul of the slain and conduct it to its eternal 
mansion. In a relief on one sarcophagus of the last 
embrace of a married pair, is a more consolatory in- 
troduction of this preternatural agency : the wife ap- 
pears gently drawn from the arms of her husband by 
a winged female Demon, whilst another female (per- 
haps a daughter) lays her hand on the father’s 
shoulder as if to recall him to the duties of life; and 
three other figures standing near may be taken for 
the younger children who witness the departure of 
their mother. The designs on the vases are generally 
superior to those of the reliefs, with more freedom in 
the draped and correctness in the nude figures, though 
by no means equal in their merits severally—in some 
instances graceful, in others grotesque. There is 
something affecting in these frail memorials, pre- 
serving, through the lapse of centuries, the dreams of 
faith, the aspirations of a future, or perhaps the re- 
cords of nothing but the amusements of an hour— 
‘sad and sepulchral pitchers, silently expressing old 
mortality, the ruins of forgotten times: ” (Sir Thomas 
Brown). The most valuable here are in the collec- 
tions of the Casuccini family and the episcopal palace. 
In the former the vase most admired is that called, 
from the subject painted on it, the “‘Judgment of 
Paris,” representing not only the group of the rival 
goddesses with the Dardan shepherd, but Mercury, 
Cupid, and another female, conjectured to be none. 
This was found in 120 fragments, but is pieced toge- 
ther so ingeniously that no flaw is now perceptible; 
and there is a degree of freedom and grace in the 
design certainly very superior to the generality of 
Etruscan works. The groups, whether of vase- 
painting or sculptures, whose subjects are most easily 
recognised from their analogy with the Greek, are 
usually superior in treatment to others that have no 
such connection ; and what is this but a proof of the 
great obligations of Etruscan to Grecian art at the 
epoch when subjects common to both began to be pre- 
ferred by the former? Hercules killing the hydra or 
overcoming the boar, Cassandra at the statue of 
Minerva when seized by Ajax, Pyrrhus or other 
heroes of the Trojan war, might be confronted, as 
their stories are treated on many of these vases, with 
the reliefs of the Vatican or Bourbon Museums. 
One vase in the episcopal palace seems to represent 
the deification of Hercules, and in a manner so re- 
markable, that I was surprised to find no allusion to 
it in Dennis’s volumes: the stalwart hero is reclining 
on a luxurious couch, before which is a little table 
spread with viands, while two fauns, : ne with a lyre, 
and two young females attend him, on» of the latter 
handing a goblet, and the other placing a crown of 
flowers on his head. The black vases (supposed to be 
unbaked and only dried in the sun), which are nume- 
rous, and some of graceful form, exhibit Etruscan 
art before it had become subject to any Greek in- 
fluences: those that have reliefs pre-enting subjects 
exclusively of the mystic or symbolic character, 
and for the most part grotesque—grinning masks, 
fantastic animals, birds or quadrupeds, sphinxes, 
gorgons; the bird which stands on the lids of several 
is intended for a cock, supposed to imply an augury 
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when it was 69 5°, 
Saturday last, when it was 35°4°; the range was 
therefore 34°1°, 
75. The wind was generally south-west, and the 
rainfall 0-47 in. 
ter ending October 2nd was 61°, which is lower by 
2°3° than that of the corresponding period last year, 
but higher than that of the preceding three years. 
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of felicity for the dead, or to have some reference to 
the funeral games and spectacles. For sepulchral 
urns the most interesting examples may be cited from 
the Casuccini Museum; but the low gloomy rooms 
in which these objects are heaped together, without 
judicious arrangement, and still wanting a catalogue, 


strangely contrast with the idea of the Italian Mu- | 


seum received from the splendid and well-ordered 
galleries of Rome or Florence 
of these duskv halls is the monument imaginatively 
described by Mrs. Hamilton Gray, certainly possess- 
ing no trait of that ‘‘moral beauty ” attributed to it 
by her—a female seated in a chair, in long rigidly- 


folding draperies, with stifly-curled hair, holding a | 


pomegranate in one hand, the head, arms, and feet 
being moveable, so that the statue itself contains 


In the centre of one | 


| female statue. 





the ashes of the deceased—at once a monument, a por- 
trait, andatomb. The archeologist Micali concludes 
her position in the chair to indicate the supreme 
beatitude of the soul; but no elevated expression or 


| dignified bearing is there to convey meanings so pro- 


found. In another room is a male figure similarly 
seated, and jointed, so that the limbs and head may 
be taken off, which, as Mr. Dennis does not mention 
it, I conclude must have been added to this collection 
recently. It has traces of colour on the face, head, 
and beard, the eyes and lips being still partially 
tinted with red, and the short bushy beard black, as 
if painted newly, the character of the whole being not 
less quaintly archaic than the correspondingly treated 
Among the urn-reliefs are some 
affecting from the nature of their subjects, and in 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


ALTHOUGH the comet of Donati has, from its unusual 
size and brilliancy, formed a remarkable feature in 
the starry firmament, it is nevertheless only one of a 
series of aerial wanderers which annually come under 
the astronomer’sken. In 1857 seven comets were dis- 
covered, and up to this time in 1858 there have been 
five of these erratic visitants; and although the 
greatest interest naturally attaches to this last, there 
are points which sometimes give an additional interest 
to others. For instance, from observations made, it 
appears that the second comet discovered this year, 
by Dr. Winnecke at Bonn, on March 8th, is identical 
with the one of 1819, the result ofthe obser vations giving 
to it a period of 5:549 years, so that it has peformed 
seven revolutions since 1819. Besides these discoveries 
there have been rediscoveries of three comets, namely, 
Encke’s, Pon's, and Faye’s. There have been also several 
additions to the list of minor planets, the number now 
being fifty-five; and Mr. Norman Pogson has suc- 
ceeded in determining a new variable star from the 
circumstance of its disappearance from its place in 
the heavens. It was first seen on August 26, 1857, 
and subsequently was lost in the evening twilight ; 
and Mr. Pogson, on again searching for it in June of 
this year, found that it was invisible. 

In a paper read by Dr. Boisnet, at the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris, he proposes to introduce iodine into 
the daily food of persons having a constitutional ten- 
dency to wens, cretinism, scrofula, &c.; for, as these 
diseases are rare where iodine is abundantly diffused 
through the air, Dr. Boisnet proposes to iodise the 
food ; and after ten years’ experience states his con- 
viction that such a diet, if persevered in, will cure 
many of the diseases arising from a scrofulous habit 


of body. The paper has been referred to a commission. | 


The Dublin Freeman announces a fact of consider- 
able importance, namely, the successful lighting of 
a village by gas made from bogs by Mr. R. L. 


Johnston, who has secured a patent for his invention. | 


There can be but little doubt that such a discovery 
will have a material influence over the industrial 


advancement of the country, as the bogs by this | 


means will be converted into reservoirs of gas. 

In the last number of the Comptes Rendus there is 
an interesting paper by M. Prost, on the vibrations 
of the soil observed last winter at Nice. On arriving 
there in October 1857, M. Prost found the pendulum 
motionless ; but on the 4th of November it began to 
oscillate with force, and so continued with more or 
less intensity tothe 22nd. It has been since known 
that on the 4th there was an earthquake at Menaggio, 
on the Lake of Como. And the oscillations were 
strongest on the 18th and 22nd, coinciding thus with 
shocks experienced at Pontevedra, Lisbon, and 
Oporto. From the 22nd of November the oscilla- 
tions continued to January 26, 1858, increasing in 
intensity on every occasion; when afterwards it was 
ascertained that during this period earthquakes had 
taken place in different localities. During the month 


of February the oscillations diminished in intensity | be divided into at least two portions 


until May and June, when they almost ceased, only, | On Monday a meeting of the Council was held in | 


however, to begin again in August last, when the 
oscillation on the 4th of that month became a shock, 
and on that very day a shock of earthquake was felt 
at Nice. M. Prost concludes thus: 
tions of the pendulum had never been remarked 
before, and are evidently in strict connection with 


earthquakes.” 


From the Registrar-General’s return it appears that 
during the last week the mean height of the baro- 
Meter was 29-685 in. 
air was 52°1°, which is 0°4° below the average of the 


Same week in 43 years. The thermometer in the shade 


attained its highest point on Sunday the 3rd inst., 
It was at its lowest point on 


The mean humidity of the air was 


The mean temperature of the quar- 


“These oscilla- | 


The mean temperature of the | 


An announcement is made in the Transactions of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of a new edition of 
the works of Kepler, undertaken by Professor Frisch, 
of Stuttgart, whose efforts through life have been 
constantly directed to a republication in a complete 
form of the works of his illustrious countryman. The 


| first volume was published last year; the second 


volume is now in the press; but, as the work is an 
expensive one, an appeal is now made for support to 
the scientific public of England. 

A comparative view of the state of the popu- 
lation of Great Britain and France has been 
given by Mr. C. M. Willich. From this it ap- 
pears the population of Great Britain in 1811 
was 12,050,120; in 1851 it was 20,959,477; the 
increase, therefore, in 40 years is 8,909,357 or 
nearly 74 per cent. In Francethe population in 1820 
was 30,451,187 ; in 1856 it was; 36,039,364 ; or in 36 
vears an increase only of 5,588,177, or 18} per cent. 
From a statement as to the excess of births over 
deaths in each year from 1838 to 1855 it appears that, 
in Great Britain there is a vearly excess varying 
from 116,661 to 224,427. In France there was also 
an excess from 1838 to 1853; but in the year 1854 the 
deaths exceeded the births by 69,318. The whole 
comparison is very much in favour of this country. 

Downati's Comer.—A paper has been published by 
way of appendix to the last number of the Monthly 
Notices of the Astronomical Society, in which it is 
stated that it appears from No. 1161 of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten, that Dr. Bruhns of Berlin has 
computed an elliptical orbit for the famous comet. 
The following are the elements assigned by him: 


T = 1858, Sept. 29°99050 Berlin M.T. 
# = 3613 34) Mean Equinox, 

S = 165 19 24°25 1858°0. 

‘ = 6 | 420 

@?@ = 85 11 14°56 

Ke 168834 
log a= 2°215032 

q = — 9°683269 


Motion retrograde. 
Period 2101°63 years. 
As it appears from this that it will be rather more 
than two thousand one hundred and one years and a 
half before this comet revisits our part of the system, 
it is more than probable that none of the present 
generation will ever again behold the strange visitor. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Our summary of the proceedings which took place at 
this second meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science must of necessity 


be very brief, and, owing to the number and im- | 


portance of the papers read before the meetings, even 
the epitome which we are ableto give must necessarily 


the library of St. George’s Hall, and in the afternoon 
was a special service in St. Nicholas’s Church, where 
a sermon was preached by the Bishop of Chester. 

The first general meeting was held in St. George’s 
Hall, where the chair was occupied and the inaugu- 
ral address delivered by Lord John Russell, after the 
reading of the customary letters of excuse. 

Lord John Russell’s address commenced by giving 
an account of the mode of proceeding to be adopted 
by the Association, and then of the reforms 
which have been proposed by the Association. The 
Bill for amending the statute law relating to 
bankruptey and insolvency was first referred to, 
and its provisions explained. The consolidation of 
the laws was the next topic adverted to, and, after 
pointing out the benefit of such a measure and tracing 
the history of similar attempts, his Lordship said : 

I will venture to say that, if four or five persons of com 
tent qualifications were appointed as commissioners 
would in a few months make ! 
a few years present to P 
















which the superiority of the idea to the execution is 
conspicuous ; as one representing a dead body laid on 
a funeral couch, with a company of hired female 
mourners (prejice), and a child closing the eyes of 
the deceased father, in affecting contrast of the real 
with the acted sorrow—the wea; ons and helmet lying 
carelessly on the ground, below the bed of him who 
is to use them no more. One of the few sare »phagi 
has a life-size group, but much mutilate d, of a wedded 
pair, the female reclining on the bosom of her hus- 
band, whose arm is round her neck, his band holding 
a tazza; and, as if to contrast with the domestic 
affection and repose thus expressed, is represented a 











fierce « ombat, all the confusion of blo ody strife, on the 
bas-relief below. 
(To be continued.) 
DRAMA 
; vi 4 4 * 
of the country, simplifying and improving our laws, on prin- 


ciples fit to be adopted in an enlightened age, an i founded 


on the solid masonry of our ancient legislation. 

His Lordship then touched upon the amendments 
desirable in our criminal law and in the law of real 
property. Prison discipline was dwelt upon at some 
length, and then came the vast subject of education. 
To those who have studied Lord John Russell’s labours 
in this direction, there is little need to quote what he 
said to the good people of Liverpool. Public health, 
emigration, were then rapidly passed under review, 
and the address concluded with a tribute to the talents 
of Lord Brougham, the former president. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Brougham for the man- 
ner in which he had fulfilled the office of president 
was then proposed by Lord Shaftesbury and seconded 
by Sir John Pakington, the former of whom dwelt 
with considerable force upon Lord Brougham's ser- 
vices in theabolition of the Slave Trade. After thecom- 
pliment had been acknowledged by Lord Brougham, 
the meeting was addressed by Lord Carlisle, Sir John 
Kaye Shuttleworth proposing and seconding a vote 
of thanks to Lord John Russell. 

On Tuesday, Lord Brougham delivered an address 
“Upon the Origin and Progress of Periodical Litera- 


” . : . 3 
| ture.” After a general exordium, his Lordship traced 


the early labours ef the Useful Knowledge Society, 
which was founded under the auspices of Lord Broug- 
ham himself about thirty-five years ago. Oue of the 
main results of the society was the reduction in the 
price of books, maps, and prints, and from it arose 
the Penny Magazine, referred to by Lord Brougham 
as the happy suggestion of that eminent philanthro- 
pist, Mr. Hill, now Recorder of Birmingham, and 
Commissioner of Bankruptcy. 

The low price, the admirable woodcuts, the judicious 
selection of subjects, at once instructive and entertaining, 
speedily obtained for the paper a circulation till then unpre- 
cedented, for at one time 220,000 were sold weekly. The sale, 


| indeed, may be supposed enormous, when sixty guineas 
| could be afforded for one plate, the impression from which, 
| with two or three others less fine, 


i eight pages of letter- 
, consequently much 





press, was sold for a penny to the public 
less to the retail dealer. 

The next step was the issue of penny periodicals, 
which admitted works of fiction with other and 
graver matter, taking care “to exclude from the nar- 
ratives and descriptions everything that could either 
influence the passions trench in the least degree 
upon religious and moral principles.” The name of 
John Cassell was honourably introduced as being 
among the founders of this species of literature, which 
has now acquired a portentous magnitude. Accord- 
ing to Lord Brougham the London Journal now cir- 
culates 350,000; Cassell’s Family Paper Illustrated, 
285,000; and the Popular History of England, 
100,000. In a very happy vein Lord Brougham 
proceeded to combat the arguments of those who 
object to these publications, as tending to give mere 
smatterings of knowledge. The hackneyed proverb, 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing ” is all 
wrong, because a much more dangerous thing is great 
ignorance. If half a loaf is better than no bread, a 
little knowledge must be better than none at all. 

A person gains some information, it may be only a little. 
Say the objectors, he is superticial. Would he be more pro- 
found if he knew nothing? The twilight is unsafe for his 
steps. Would he be more secure from slipping in the dark? 
But he may be self-sufficient, may think he knows much, 
and look down upon others as knowing little. Is this very 
likely to happen, if the knowledge he hus acquired is within 
reach of all, and by the greater number possessed? The 
distinction is the ground of the supposed influence upon his 

eanour towards others; when that difference no longer 
s, the risk of his manners being spoiled is at an end. 

Pointing out the advantages of these cheap pub- 
lications, Lord Brougham continued : 

Let us only reflect how mighty w 
comfort to such students in former tim ould they have 
enjoyed such facilities. What would nklir 

) m, who, living on a vegetable 
a few pence from his day's wazes for t 
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was fain to learn a little geometry trom a treatise on haviga 
tion he had been happy enough te pick Up at a bot k-stall, 
something of arithmetic by havi sallen upon a Copy OF 
Ue , and from an odd volume Spectator gained a 
notion of the style he afterwards tully us What 
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would T. Simp n for access to books, w 
could only get, from the accident of a pedlar passing 
the place where he was kept by his father w 1g 
at his trade of a weaver, the copy of Cocker contain- 
i a lithe algebra; and even when grown up could 

e" inslation of * L’H 


to the science 








{opital” 
infini 
; published an admi- 
rable wi vhile continuing to divide his time between his 
toil as a weaver wand as a teacher? Brin the great 
engine was throug ife an uneducated 1m 
is said never to ha t the alphabet; and t 
great \ Ks, but w id ilties and delay 
would have spared t ! Harrison, too, thoug 
inary education, yet only whi 
1 carpenter became acquainted wit! 
marus lectures of Saunderson falling in his way; and so 





















matter—morally scandal und obscene ; religiously, 
not I 


simply intid 1, but seofling ind rib ld; politically, 


ined to the crazy 





prea ny anarchy, irdiv even © 
dreams of socialism, but 
become a man, who, when the 








his Parliament, 1 been ar g 

*No King, no ¢ , no ! Jommons, no 
nothing!’ These v ublications the Penny Maga- 
zine ¢ iu y ul of existence; just as the 
Society’s ck put an end to the disreputable 
fortune-teliing tracts published by the Stationers’ 





Com ’ The duty on paper was tl referred t 
ompaly. he duty on paper was then relerred to 
as a heavy drag and burden upon the cheap press. 





It a inted to above 7 yearly on the Pe Vagazine, 
when it was 3 1. Had it not been re 2d to three- 
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educa i 3 
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v pe ) 
y ses can 1, and w 
1i8 le | v | 2 used 
the \ t O} 
l iscou raising t 
4 Lord B next re- 
viewed the « n of cheap publications in the 
present day; 3} of the large number of penny 
papers 1 their circulation, and the historical and 
scientific wv 8 which are published at a penny and 
three-halfpence per week, per fortnight, or per month; 
instancing some of the best of t 1 The vast circu- 
lation of pub i v ly religious, and of th 
publications of t rem > Society, was also 
mentioned ; and al 4 peroration upon the functions 
of the newspaper press, which his Lordship warmly 
eulogised, t uddres ided. 
As p ent of the art yn, t! 
Right Hon. W. F. ¢ WY 1 ress i 
vi 1 tl : lucation in 
1 6Aft el faulty educa- 
lich is g at. av ss and 
commercial schools, he spok of t 
examinations conducted by th 8, and 
of the schools of art forme nment 
patronage. Mr. ¢ sat 
faction t the fa that ti ruage is 
now cultivated at our great public ols. ** When J 


was a boy (said he) | passed through Eton without 


my attention being called in the slightest degree to 
t 
A 








a line of sh beok; but nuw Iam happy to 
see that ips of English are being esta- 
blished in many educational institutions, and I know | $ 
that at King’s College, in London, the professor ¢ 
English literature has been struck by the r 
markable powers of wr een d j 
among his pupil t composition a 
style 

In the early pa the af 100N a visit was paid 
to t A i ratory ship then lying int 
Sloy At > meeting reassembled t 
list t t Karl of Ca *>S aduress as } siden 
of the P ient i = nation section. in 
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vils wh ses to int ’ 
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which was ible ] ng h, was attentivel 
listened t l melusion loudly applauded. — 


again satisfactorily. The inven 
Aleppo galls and three parts of Dutch madder, and infuses 

f hot water. The solution is 

a half p rts of sulphate of fron are 
dissolved in it, after which two parts of acetate of iron, and 
one and one fifth part of liquid sulphate of indigo are added, 


On Tuesday evening a conversazione was held in 
> great hall at St. George’s Hall, which was attended 
1000 persons, comprising the i 





A fine selection of musical 





formatories, the Licens- 
















































| other powerful means of assisti 
ulated the members on the success of the Associa~ 











them in a sufficient quantity « 
then filtered, and five and 





The whole is then evaporated to dryness, and the residuum 
is moulded into cakes. One part of this dry ink dissolved in 
six parts of hot water gives, says the inventor, an ink of 


| first-rate quality ; but one of good quality may be obtained 


by employing ten or fifteen parts of water to one of solid 
* E g 


ink, 





ARCHITECTURE. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE Oj ning meetings and first conversazione for the 

session 1858-9 of the Architectural Association took 

place at Lyons Inn Hall on Friday last. Mr. J. W. 

Penfold presided, and the attendance was numerous. 
la 








The room contained a number sketches, drawings, 
books, and models interesting to students of the art, 
more particularly some illustrative of the 

’ perspective sent by Mr. Paraire of Rath- 





port read by Mr. Herring (Hon. Secretary) 
expressed the pleasure of the committee at the 
number and value of the ers laid before the 


society during the last year. 





These were:—The Opening Address by the Pre- 
sident; “On the Public Libraries in London, with 
the advantages they offer in Architectural Educa- 








tion,” by Mr. Capes; ‘‘On Architecture in connec- 
tion with Competition,’ by Mr. Mailandaine; “On 
Squaring Dimensions,” by Mr. Rickman; “ Review 
of the Instructions on Ecclesiastical Buildings, by 
St. Charles Borromeo,” by Mr. Wigley; ‘On the 
Education and Professional Lives of the Early Italian 
Architects, Painters, and Sculptors, contrasted with 
the Education and Practice of Modern Times,” by 
Mr. Druce; * On Chimneys,” ‘ir. Rosser; “On 
the Proper Limits of | 1,” by Mr. Young; 
‘On Fresco Painting as ap) lied to Works of Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. Nortou; *‘ On Speculation and Com- 
petition, their effects on the Buildings of the Present 
Day.” by Mr. Penfold; * On the Science of House- 
building,” by Mr. Aickin. At the intermediate con- 
versazione the Rev. Mr. Boutell read an instructive 
paper “On the Progress and Deve lonment of Gothie 
Architecture,’ and Mr. Kerr a valuable paper * On 
the Beautiful and the Fine Arts.” 

General improvement had taken place in the pro- 
spects and finances of the Association, which is now 
freed from past embarrassments. 

From the assurances of the Architectural Union 











Company, the committee hope that all the societies 





whose object is the study and promotion of architec- 
ture will shortly be able to recognise one building as 
their home. 


On the subject of competition the Association had 





1 
ulopted two propositions, viz: 

ist. That in any competition the aggregate amount 

of premiums ought to be the full commercial value of 


the choice of designs—that is to say, the right of 


tion out of many. 
2nd. That professional experience alone can adju- 
dicate upon the relative merit of the designs. 

[he Class of Design bad given evidence of its great 
rded opportunity for the development 
ity in design, and contains elements of super- 
vision and instruction, to w 1 the committee draw 
attention as unique amongst the public classes of the 
metropolis. 


The committee trust the syllabi 

















; s of papers for the 
ensuing year will prove even more instructive than 
those of the past, and remind those connected with 
architecture that opportunities are afforded at the 
meetings for the discussion of every matter connected 
with it. The report then concludes with an avowal 
of a conviction of the opening made for the exertions 
of the society, by the interest taken in art by the 


public, and the improvement in our buildings. 








We abridge from the full report of the Building 
News the more interesting points of the speeches on 
the occasion. 

The Chairman reviewed the occurrences of the past 
year, and thought that the tendency of their progress 
was still upwards and onwards. He considered the 

















Cc ym ple tion of the Leeds Town Hall, Covent Garden 
Cheatre, St. James’s Hall, and other buildings, re- 


rkable, and well worthy the study of architects. 
be the result of the Government 

ion, he was led to hope that a build- 
ing would be erected which would ily meet the 
requirements of the situation, and represent our posi- 
tion iu the artistic scale of nations. He strongly re- 
commended the of art-education for the 
ple, especially as it a1 1 to keep the esthetic 


I 
and scienti education of arelitects 1 








Otlices compe 





























the p and mentioned the increase of architectural 
publications as cheering » the profession. The 
greater taste evir t! present ime in street 
and villa architec vd t hirst of the public for 
better knowledge of architects nd its influence on 
tion, was noticed, lie thought that art- 

tion was greatly assi v tue profase numper 

( cieties now working in the country, and he ad- 
vised Continental travel with special objects, as an- 
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tion, and urged their attendance at the meetings as a 
matter of courtesy to those who prepare valuable 
papers, for their own benefit, and for maintaining the 
interest and vitality of the Association. 

Mr. Kerr in a le ingthy speech, 
the rapid progress of the art of late years, regretted | 
the position of the Arc hitectural Museum. ‘“ There 
was a great deal of good i .! it, and no doubt it had 
done much gi Ve The y ha 
age, they hac 
men for its areas and they had an establishment 
provided for them in a Government building down at 
Brompton. But stil!, he regretted to say, there was 
something ar yf illiberal about that fortunate 
institution. > (Mr. Kerr) had no objection to ac- 
knowledge, with Mr. Ruskin, ” at in Gothic arch itec- 
ture there was a much wider ld of investigation 
and of artistic research—he mean tt of Gothic structu- 
ralart ; he wasready to admit that in thatart there wa 


a field of greater stu ly than be found in Classi- 





we 


was to 





cal architecture. And he had no objection to Gothic 
architecture taking possession of the Architectural 
Museum—it was eminently suitable for such a place; 
but why should it pass into the hands of those who 


be turned into ridicule, as was 
at the Architec- 
Speaking of the 


Royal 


were frantic, and 
shown by those who made ~peeches 
tural Museum conversazione! 
treatment of the art and architects by the 
Academy, he said, he hoped the day was not far dis- 
tant when they should have an academy of their own. 

Mr. Colling declared the policy of the Architectural 
Museum was not illiberal, but for the advancement of 
art on the broadest les, and destined to do a 
wonderful amount of good, especially in the education 
of art workmen. 








prin 








ART AND 


TALK OF ' STUDIOS. 
rHAT costly example of “ practical 
the undertaking business, the Welli 
will in a few weeks pass from the care of the Office of 
Works, and its shed at Marlborough House, to the 
Military Hospital at Chelsea. 

The death of Lord Charles Wellesley will suspend 
the showing of the pictures ia Apsley Hot 
we mentioned week 

The space at )-place will be 
immediat ured by the Oftice of 
Works for the Guards Crimean Memorial. It is to 
be composed of four large figures, to be cast in bronze 
at Woolwich Arsenal, from Russian ns, and placed 
on a pedestal of granite. The whole will be complete 
by the 5th November next. : 

The Department of Art do not announce 
tures on art = ts similar to those 


ARTI [STS. 


art” as applied to 








ise which 





he end of Water! 








any lec- 
delivered by 





Messrs. Fer : Se ll, and others last winter. We 
are surprised a his ay nt apathy, as the series 





last ye ar Was so succes 
The able lecturer ; 
F.R.S., has, however, recommenced 
the season, and no better exponent of 1 
be listened to. 

The Duke of Newcastle will preside 2 annual 
meetin 
20th instant. 

The Manchester Exhibition contained 
titions of the celebrated 
L. da Vinci, in the Louvre. Nothing more was 
claimed for these than to be admitted to be contem- 
porary copies by Da Vinci's pupils. A third, which 
is con fic lently believed, from the evidence of its age 
and its purchase in Italy sixty years since by an 
art-loving clergyman, to | 1 good ¢ py, wit 
slight alteration, by b. Luini, is shortly 
auction at Yeovil. Our curiosity would induce us to 
wish that it may be seen at the British Institution 
next year. 

Amongst other alterations in progress in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, it is sebetida L to remove the iron gratings 
from the windows in the dome, and also to fill the 
windows with stained glass 

A subscri, 
Statue of Caxton in the interior of 
Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, whi 
site of his house 

A portrait of a gentleman, by Il Moretto, the Ve- 
netian painter, c nporary of Titian, and with him 
the teacher of Moroni, the painter of that wonderful 
old man in Stafford House, has been purchased for the 
National Gall ery. 

An excellent and truth 


museul 





a feature of the 





. 
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I 
Marshall 





f the Nottingham School of De 





two repo- 
portrait of Mona Lisa, , 





I some 


tion hie been set on foot oe placing a 


he alace Hotel, 


ch is built on the 














ful lithograph portrait of 


Mr. Charles Dickens has just been published 
Messrs Gambert and Co. It is f: yaintin 
the French artist Baugniet, whose tal we t 





stand, Mr Dickens preferred to those 
who had solicited hin n to sit. 
Mr. Adams. the scu Iptor 


r, is eng 


the Emy press Eugenie. 

_ Lhe Liverpo Y g 7 cury says it is well known to the 
‘requenters of the Queen's Hall that the council of 
the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts intend maki 
Xnown the prize awards on M nex [tm 
Not be out of pl for the | of the public 
enerally to make known what that decision is likely 





to be. The council will merely confirm the voice of 
the subscribers. The plan which the council has 
taken has been the means of sounding public feeling, 


after remarking on | 


1ad Government patron- | 
had Gover aa ena 
had Government aid, and distinguishec 


rton funeral car, } 


to be sold | by | 


; they 


| and thereby strengthening their position. 
; was to solicit from subscribers an expression by 
| means of voting 
most meritorious pictures in the several cl 
were eligible for paren id the on 
from com 'P stition was the borrowing of a Ww 
without the knowledge and sanction of the artist. 
Eleven such works have been witht eld. On Satur- 
day these voting cards were carefully examined, and 
on Monday evening the prize award c 

to deliberate on this important question. 


tl 


asses which 
exclusion 








mmittee met 
By a large 
majority the public have given the 100/. prize to Mr. 
Frederick Goodall, for his fine picture of ‘“* Cranmer 
| Going to the ‘Tower,” and by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the council have also decid though not 
finally) on that picture. By a great majority the 
public have awarded to Mr. T. S. Cooper’s ** October 











Evening "— the beautiful landscape with wind- 
mills and cattle—the 501. | and the couneil ha 

adopted their verdict n stood bigh—his 
‘“ Houses of Parliament ” is a wound rful pic 


ture—but Cooper will carry it. In the water 
colour class the public and the conncil again 
agree in giving Carl Haag pre-eminence, with 
this difference, that the pu slic place Haag and 
Ravner almost side by side, and the Haag 
and Newton, whose “ Declining Day” is one of the 
finest works in this class 


ture there is also a hapy unity of 





upon their walis, 





ic have been unable to decide b 


lt 
Marshall and Amt 





rose—both 








council cons r the ** Ophelia” of the former as the 
sater work. Whatever the final decision of the 
council of the society may be—and it is pretty clearly 
indicated—the artists may feel fied that ther 
has been a most impartial tribunal, and the lic may 
be congratulated. The sales are already up to asum 
t much below 6002, and many buyers are hold 





1 


back till the drawing of the Art Union in e 
with the societ y.— Live rpool Mere r 

The marble statue of Archdeacon Brooke—sub- 
ibed for, as ourre aders will remember, by the town 


» be erected in 





10 


of Liverpool—t 


the execution of which was entrusted to Mr e 
a voung artist of that town, but now studyi nd 
working in Rome, has art 1 from the Eternal City, 
and will shortly be placed on its pedestal. 

A statute is about to be erected to Dr. Barrow in 


the ante-hall of Trinity College, 
from the chisel of Mr. Noble, and is to be the gi of 


» M urqnis of Lansdowne to the college. ‘Ne is27ac 























Newton and Lord Bacon are also in t! 

Sir Roderick Murchison states that : f 
Hugh Miller at Cromarty will be completed by next 
year, and at Sir Roderick’s request it is to be com- 
posed of Old Red Sandstone. It is to be presumed 
th monument will be m¢ ite t 
dur ‘Old Red” not standing the weathe 

seat, norial ” l. in all 
> to take some other form than that 
rs will remember, had been igned 
it of Sir Henry’s own 1 fe, it had 
to commemorate his death by - 
g th ls subscribed to uds th 
maintenance of the two asylun for the children of 
soldiers which |} had found i nlah and a 
Mount Aboo. It is now believed that the Gover 1e1 
of India will charge themselves with support o 
these institutions, in which case t! vrel Memo- 
rial committee will have 1 to consult their 
Sé rs as to the disposition of the fund.—Ar¢t 
J 

An ng was held at Oxford, on Saturday last, 
to c | ae eee ee See, 
Hon. J. W. Henley, M.P., President of the Board of 
rade, for the county hall’ O Nery 

ARCH AOLOGIC. AL SUMMARY. 
Scarnonoven, “the Queen of Yorkshire watering 
places,” is in the midst of a district abounding with 

izes of t od y, and the visitor to this fashion- 
able sea-side lounge may profitably devote a spare hour 
to the pretty local Museum, shaped like a Greel 


» the viaduct which con1 


t leand standing besid ‘ 
liff with the Spa and its terraces. The 

















‘e] N ) i 
Searborot ilosophieal and Archeological Society, 
whose ¢ tions are p placed here, have 1 y 
their x annual 1 rt, 
1e ¢ { with tl 
dit ted with sever 
ravings. The most interesting illustrate an 
: earemarka nade in an ex 
li larry at S re some skeletons 
l ibout t 3 rs ago, Dutt te was 
not sear and the fact became a merely ional 
th It had evidently been a general place « 
sepulture lis not by any is a sol v instar 
of such di ies made in sand and | pits. I 
the cour excava s ma he t clos¢ 
la y m U and Silver t 1 nt we 
found t rkmen, and were br for 
to sc ). Lt 4 u ,' 1 
by the silversmith who bought them to Lord 


hav ing ase 


Londesborough; and _ he, 
came iron 
prosecute 


1 the Seamer lime pit, deter 


mined to further 


That plan 


ork of art | 


researches in the! 





ground which yet remained unbroken. They succeeded 


| in‘obtaining a beautiful lozenge-shaped pendant of gold, 
cards of individual opinion on the | 


set with garnets; an extremely elegant gold pin; two 
small gold beads, which seemed to have formed por- 
tions of a necklace, and mu a resemble such as are 
found in classic sarcophagi; fragments of a platted 
| band of fine silver wire ; and a con rable quantity of 
broken crockery and fragments iron. Amongst 
he latter were staples, large nails, &c., which appear 
to indicate that the body of the possessor of these 
jewels had been interred in a wooden chest or coffin. 
This discovery led tot r, in 








round f 


nching the gt 



































hope of fresh relics being found, and anotl ter- 
ment was soon displ ayed. The skeleten lay on its 
side, with the knees drawn u but rticles 
| of interest were found with i A | rcular 
bronze ring was found in a positi which showed it 
to have belonged to a girdle: a small knife lay none 
ide cleus to 0 left hand, and fragments of bone 
nd of iron were found on the right side, which may 
have belonged to a small purse, or perhaps a buckle 
‘the girdle. This d V iicite ! important 
fact—the establishment of a nazlo-Saxon 
| settlement n bor isisted of 
families of great part of 
the country, the ] ly being of 
bronze or copper 
On the Yorks ror rv to the 
north of Filey was dis- 
yvered the remains of a building a scril 
the above report, which led to the int e that it 
was a house of the Roman era which bad been « stroyt l 
by some of the fierce native tribes who were always 
harrassing theirconquerors ; when finally abandoned it 
é ive been after some conflict, the structure 
wn and after s set on fire. 
of large stone ¢ down four 
», and resting r of pud- 
inon this were the st } ses of pillars 





» supported the roof. +h appear 


once 


been of woo 











i ’ et is in t veneernaah 
containing fragments o oak, and t emains of 
oak beams charred through were found their im- 
mediate neighbourhood. On one side of the upper 
step of the centre stone are figures in relief of a dog 
chasing a st the figure of t tag being well 

urve ; Hu ¢ appears to have be always a 
h the Roman settler 1 Britain. 

sylvan deities are comm mong the 

their great stations; and the qualities 





logs were dwelt on, with tr 














science of the chase, by 
Upon the floor of this house w 
nutilated imscription to one of { 

f forty coins of the later Roman 

nes, and a large quantity of br 

At Bridlington, a litt le furthe ruth 
were excavated, and their centents w 

» be deseribed as Rom chien itish: t 
being of a purer British kind, orated wit 
rnaments in lines, circles, or zig-zags, and 

perfectly baked. 

One of the most remarkable of these t 
that opened some years ago at Gristhorpe, near 
Scarborough, the contents being 1 
the Scarborough Museum il 
consisted of a rough coffin of wood 
from an unbarked oak tree, in which 





1ale skeleton, I ; 
implements. It had been wrapped in 





some animal, as portions of it were | 
hair appearing like that of the s! 

skin mantle had been tasten by a 
Javelins, arrow heads of fl id a 
basket. were also depo ited in 1 ffi 
noted the proficiency of the B 3 in 





4: 


and the value the Roman ladies 
skeleton and contents had been pet 
served by the peat moss in which t! 
; 











edded. The skull is strikis v cha ter 4 
the unusual prominence of the rches, 
and the depression immediately ve them, must 
have given the countenance a si urly wild expres= 
ion, perfectly in character with Silures 


i 
who ke spt the troops of the Roman invaders in full 
occupation. 

It has been ann 
side at a general m¢ 








Archmological Society, + lich is to held a 
} ° ‘ y +} 
m Wednesday ne O st in th 
i l w v a rs read by 
iber the soc 














THE MUSIC OF THE WEI! 
NEA y 15 ) pers r 1 f the 
tile, were admitted into the ¢ 
i ay, t ith inst lo at 1W 
Mr. D , the / 
) inat iil IstS r 
l in f | I ut tl 
tion of a corps of drun , play 5 
so that the ambient air was highly « ‘ved with 
the harmonies of “‘sonorous metals blowing mar- 


tial sounds,” from half-past one till near sun- 
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set. Within the building, performers on wire 
and string were equally active, while an unpre- 


cedented array of vocal celebrities ever and anon | 
appeared on the great Handel platform to discourse | 


of such things as marble halls, broken spells, and sad 
Sea waves. As we, in common with thousands, could 
Only catch snatches of these vocal efforts, we cannot 
dilate on their merits; not one song out of the forty 
was distinctly audible. Mr. Brinley Richards came in 
for a large share of applause in his ** Rule Britannia” 


pianoforte performance ; so too the concerted pieces on | 


the sax horns. The Distin family have so long held a 
prominentposition among eminent discoursers on brass, 
that any remark with reference to their musical capa- 
bilities comes late in the day. There is still how- 
ever, the same nice gradations and spirited effects— 
the same precision and massive grandeur—the same 
delicacy of style and delightful impulses, as those 
which earned them a great name some twenty years 
ago. Albeit, a man may be an excellent musician, 
and yet a very indifferent manager of a concert. This 
Was seen in the present instance. The programme 
offered impossible things, in order, it would seem, to 
“pull the lagging faculties along.” Mr. Distin 
might have abridged its length two thirds, and have 
omitted a similar numeral proportion of vocalists, to 
manifest advantage. There was a lavish outlay 
without corresponding utility, and a redundancy of 
names instead of essential talent. Tbe united bands 
closed the concert in the Handel orchestra with the 
overture to Zampa, excellently played, and a qua- 
Grille, in which various Irish melodies, soaring above 
the surrounding hum, were recognised as “ Planxty 
Connor,” “ Kate Kearney,” and ‘ Paddy Whack.” — 
Herr Flotow’s opera Martha, “done into English” 
by Mr. Reynoldson, was introduced at Drury-lane 
on Monday evening. As a musical production, we 
never regarded it as one of very exalted merit, al- 
though it has been going the round of Continental 
cities with a fair share of success ever since it first at 
tracted notice among the Viennese, some ten years 
ago. The close adherence of the English version to 
the German and Italian texts dispenses with the 
necessity of analysis. As a light opera it will find 
many admirers. In the oft-recurring melody, “ The 
last rose of summer,” Miss Louisa Pyne—the Lady 
Henrietta or Martha—kept the interest from flagging. 
The double character was sustained throughout to 
perfection, without the least vestige of imitation. Mr. 
Harrison, as Lionel, reaped a harvest of applause, and 
deservedly so. Among the few gems of the opera, 
the apostrophe to Martha, ‘‘ She appeared clothed in 
light, ’ shone with resplendent lustre. Miss Susan 
Pyne impersonated Nancy, and made commendable 
efforts to give due effect to theconfidante. This lady 
shows herself an excellent musician and an intelli- 
gent, actress; but there are parts in her voice in which 
the divisions are inarticulate, and when engaged in 
concerted pieces certain passages, if not forced, are 
lost. Mr. Honey’s pantomimic, Lord Tristan, was an 
equivocal performence—one decidedly inferior to his 
Don Florio in the “ Rose of Castille.” Mr. Patey, 
the Plunket of the evening and a new comer, will be 
Seen to greater advantage after a closer acquaintance 
with a London audience; and Mr. Kelly, the Sheriff 
of Richmond, with further experience will get out of 
the quandary of not knowing at times what to do 
with his hands. The choruses were excellently given 
and with simultaneous precision, an observation that 


applies more or less to every portion of the opera, | 


vocal and instrumental. The diligence and ac- 
curacy with which it has been studied and re- 
hearsed, reflect credit on the establishment. The 
pieces which won the encores were the ‘“ Last rose 
of summer,” the quartett at the spinning wheels 
(Misses Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Patey), 
and ‘She appeared clothed in light.” Whatever 


Opinions may be entertained by the sterner classes of | stage in Manchester on Wednesday, when he played 


the musical fraternity relative to the intrinsic merits 


of Martha, one cheering fact is deduced from its | and Cardinal Wolsey in the third act of Henry the 
appearance in a homely guise, and that is, if the | Eighth. . 

lyric drama is directed with skill and spirit, there is . 
an ardent disposition on the part of the British public 


to give it support and countenance. The energy that 


has been brought to bear in order to establish a 
ati al inde > ne ¢ 4 one ; ; 
national opera under the Pyne and Harrison régime | retardation; some saying that the unsoundness of the 


has sure success written as with a sunbeam finger 
Monday, W ednesday, and Friday evenings were se 


every occasion the house was crowded. 
divertissement in two 


tive afterpiece. 


Fortune, that fickle arbitress, has been frowning of | principal front, which is of stone (except the ground 
Both hall 
and gardens at this moment present “an aspect dull | pected to be completed in a fortnight, and the whole 
and drear.” The silence, however, is to be broken on | of the scaffolding cleared away. Its design is highly 
Wednesday by Mendelssohn’s great oratorio, Elijah, in | 1 


late on the Surrey Temple of the Muses. 


ich ¢ i eile P . e ° . : 1. . 
which a strong vocal and instrumental force will be | moulded work and carvings on it. The timbers of 
joint chieftainship of Mr. Willy 


arranged under the 
and Mr. Land. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


A PARAGRAPH has been circulated announcing that 
Au wr the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, to commence at the expiration of Mr. 


Mr. Augustus Harris has signed a lease fi 


Charles Kean’s tenancy. 


apart for Flotow and his ‘“‘ Martha;” the neon 
ones represented Balfe and his ‘‘ Rose :” on each and 
The ballet 
nver lisse tableaux, composed by M. 
Petit, with Mr. A. Mellon's music, proves an attrac- | the spot, besides numerous others, who are preparing 


| 


Mr. Harris is well and! which we witnessed at the Opera House, Covent 


| favourably known as the stage director of the Royal 
| Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, where his talent 
for mise en scéne has procured for him so great a 
reputation, that he has been invited by the manager 
of the Italian Opera at Paris to superintend the 
mounting of Macbeth. Mr. Harris has, moreover, had 
great experience in connection with the dramatic pro- 
fession, and is likely to make an able and successful 
manager. 

At the Bankruptey Court Mr. Commissioner Evans 
refused a first-class certificate to Mr. C. J. Dillon, 
late lessee of the Lyceum Theatre. Although there 
was 00 opposition, the Commissioner stated that the 
state of the accounts was such, that nothing would in- 
duce him to grant any other than a second-class cer- 
tificate. 

The Brighton Guardian, in announcing the advent 
of Dr. Mackay to that town for the purpose of giving 
a series of readings, speaks of the popular poet in the 
following strain :—‘* We are to see at Brighton, in his 
bodily shape, Charles Mackay, the lyrist, to whom 
we owe many of the most popular, patriotic, and 
spirit-stirring songs of the generation to which we 
belong. We are to see him whose strain of cheering 
and graceful poetry has so often delighted us—him 
whose ‘fancy,’ as he says in his ‘ Dionysia,’ 


| 

| travelled back three thousand years 

| To find the meaning of the ancient days, 

| And disencumber their simplicity 

From the corruptions of a later time— 

| who sang ‘The Death of Pan,’ who told us of ‘ The 

Invasion of the Norsemen,’ and carried us back to the 

heroic age by that fine ballad, ‘The Sea-king’s 

Burial’—him from whom we have learned more 
deeply to reflect upon the claims of benevolence and 

justice, and whose one thought seems to be, to lessen 
the evil and increase the good. We understand, too, 
that, in lecturing at Brighton next week, Dr. Mackay 
presents himself for the first time, publicly, before his 
countrymen. What the poet will do, how he will 
sing, we know not. Will he come with a lyre, a 

| venerable countenance and grey streaming locks? 

Will he sing to us a new pan? or will he by turns 
| excite our patriotism with his ‘ Battle of Inkerman,’ 
| and then melt the soul into pious humility by his 
|*Mavdalen of St. Stephen’? Will he sing ‘Old 
| Tubal Cain was a man of might’? Will the poet 

tell us somewhat of other poets as well as of himself ? 

Will he not only show us what he can do, but, also, 

how to doit? We shall see.” 

The Manchester Examiner and Times says: “We 
are sure our readers will be glad to learn that the 
talented actress, Miss Amy Sedgwick, is fast reco- 

| vering her health, and we may perhaps be excused in 
adding that the best evidence of this is the rumour of 
her approaching marriage,” 

The same journal gives a good account of the suc- 
cess of Flotow’s opera of Martha in that city :— 
“ Flotow’s delightful opera Martha continues its suc- 
cessful run, and increases in popular favour as its 
pleasant melodies and skilful concerted pieces become 
more familiar. Apart from the really meritorious 
vocal efforts which have been previously noticed, the 
opera gains considerably from the histrionic skill of 
| the principal performers; the affected simplicity of 
Miss Dyer, the arch comedy of Miss Huddart, the 
passionate devotion of Mr. Haigh, and the droll 
humour of Mr. Rosenthal, all combined to produce 
an uncommonly fine ensemble. On the whole, Martha 
is the most successful opera in an English dress we 
ever remember witnessing in Manchester, and we 
| trust it will secure, as it deserves, a prosperous and 
| lengthened career.” 

Mr. Vandenhoff has been taking his farewell per- 

| formances in Manchester. On Monday he played 
| 














Shylock to a crowded and enthusiastic house. This 
veteran and excellent actor took his farewell of the 


Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant in The Man of the World, 


The new Adelphi Theatre makes but slow progress, 
and it is very generally disbelieved that the house 
| will be ready for the public use by Christmas. Con- 


flicting rumours are afloat respecting the cause of this 
| 5 4 





foundation and the rottenness of the old walls are the 

| causes, whilst others hint that the unsoundness must 
| be sought for in other quarters. 

The Building News gives an account of the progress 

of the works at the new Britannia Theatre, Hoxton. 

There are at present nearly 300 workmen engaged on 


internal fittings at their extensive workshops. The 


| story, which is to be finished with cast-iron), is ex- 


effective, and already contains a large amount of 


the roof are also all fixed, and the greater portion of 
} the slating is on, so that in a few days the workmen 
| in the interior will be protected from the inclemency 

of the weather. At present the interior presents a 

mere skeleton work of timber, which, however, is 
nearly all completed inthe rough; but when the de- 
corations are once commenced, a very considerable 
show will soon be made, in a similar manner to that 


Garden. We may add that Mr. Lane, the proprietor 
of the theatre, had arranged to open the house on the 
30th of the present month, but from the cause as- 
signed above, and others, that cannot possibly be ac- 
complished. 

The old theatre in Mawdsley-street, Bolton, and 
the house adjoining, which are to be converted intoa 
Concert Hall, have been unroofed and completely 
gutted; and the new building, we understand, is to 
be completed by Christmas, when it will be opened 
with a grand concert. 

The Paris correspondents give a glowing account 
of the renovated condition of the Théatre Italien :— 
‘‘ The theatre now looks as if it had only just been 
completed—the white and gold cheerfully framing 
the dark crimson of the boxes—sufiiciently dark, be 
it known, to please the artistic eye when fair faces 
and toilettes éblouissantes make up attractive pictures 
in the circling boxes, which the frosted globe lamps 
at this theatre illuminate with a pale diffused light, 
so much more acceptable to the eye than the naked 
flash of gas.” La Traviata was the opera selected for 
the opening night, with Madame Penco as the heroine 
and Graziani the hero. This tenor had never before 
appeared before a Paris audience, and does not seem 
to have achieved an unqualified success. 

Mrs. Anderson, the distinguished pianist who in- 
structed her Majesty, has visited Paris, as well as 
Mr. John Thomas, the celebrated harpist. 

The dramatic critic of Galignani gives the following 
notice of a new trifle produced at the Vaudeville:— 
‘Much expectation on the part of the management 
here appears to have been founded upon a piece of 
the demi-monde class, entitled Les Mariages Dangereux, 
written by M. Jaime, jun., a son probably of the ex- 
perienced vaudevillist of that name. Neither the 
subject nor the manner in which it was treated by the 
author found favour in the eyes of the public, and the 
latter part concluded in ‘inexplicable dumb-show ; ’ 
the vigorous opposition preventing a word from being 
heard. Nothing is more commonplace than the 
plot. A marriage of interest is made up between 
the Count de Sterby and Mlle. Darny, the daughter 
of a rich or supposed rich merchant. The Count isa 
libertine, and neglects his wife, who, in return, seeks 
consolation in the society of a friend, to whom she 
was attached before her marriage. This situation 
leads to a rupture, which, after a number of melodra- 
matic vicissitudes of a most tedious description, 
finally brings the husband and the lover to a hostile 
meeting. But fatal consequences are prevented by 
the sudden appearance of the deserted wife with one 
of her children, the child bringing about a reconci- 
liation between the Count and Countess. Poorly 
written, and coarsely imagined, there was but one re- 
deeming point in Les Mariages Dangereux, and this was 
the acting of Mlle. Fargueil in the ill-treated wife, 
which was all that could be desired. The other cha- 
racters, by Lafontaine, Parade, Munié, and Madame 
Brassine, were respectably gone through; but no 
talent of the comedian could sustain a piece so utterly 
defective.” 





THE THEATRES. 
Srx theatres on Monday evening Jast commenced the 
week’s performances with new pieces or with new at- 
tractions of some kind. 

At the doors of the Haymarket at half past six 
might have been seen a crowd of persons occupying 
the entire pavement and a very considerable part of 
the road, waiting anxiously for admittance to wel- 
come their deserved favourite, Charles Mathews, on 
his return from the United States with his Transatlan- 
tic bride. The parts of Dazzle in London Assurance, 
and of Motley in He would be an Actor, were those 
selected to re-greet a London audience in. On his 
first appearance he received such a cheer and clapping 
as could only come from a warm and genuine feeling ; 
and it was some time before the business of the stage 
could be pursued. Mrs. Mathews was received with 
aright hearty English welcome; and the lady seemed 
fully to understand the feeling intended to be 
conveyed by the double round of applause that 
greeted her. She is young, about five-and-twenty, 
comely, with a profusion of dark hair, pretty 
features, and is perfectly at home in the business of 
the stage. She is well-mannered, and gave the buoy~ 
ant spirits of Lady Gay Spanker full play. Mr. 
Mathews is slimmer than as he left us, and therefore 
looks younger ; and is as lithe, gay, and mercurial as 
ever. Swift, but never undefined; dazzling, but 
never indistinct ; and, with perpetual motion, never 
anywhere but where he ought to be. He is, in fact, 
as he was in his best days; and that is saying every- 
thing to those who know his style,—and to those who 
do not description would be vain. The house was 
crammed in every part, and has, we understand, been 
so every night since. 

At the Olympic a very elaborate melodrama, by 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, was produced on Monday eve- 
ning; and, as the author’s stories have excited much 
admiration, especially amongst a particular class of 
the literary world, many literati of eminence were 
present. The story is of the German species, though 
without the supernatural; and the principal aim has 
been to delineate the ebb and flow of a disordered 











mind—not absolutely idiotic, but fitful, gleaming, 
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and intermittent. 
jesson need be read from the boards of a theatre 
may be disputed, but on Monday the audience 
undoubtedly displayed anything but admiration 
of the display. Old John Webster, whose 
morbid but powerful mind delighted in accu- 


mulating and depicting horrors, had a singular | 


faculty of depicting the working of human emotion 
in agonising situations; but we cannot perceive that 
Mr. Collins has any such faculty, although he rivals 
the old dramatist in his heaping horrors upon horror'’s 
head. Inthe old tive-act play we always have fine 
gleams of poetry to relieve the intense suffering, and 
always one or more worldly characters who, by their 
folly or their sarcasm, relieve and turn the mind from 
the intervening horrors. Mr. Collins disdains any 
relief of the kind, and has given us a demoniac inter- 
change of plotting between a she-poisoner and a half- 
witted lunatic; and we have thus a hazy and devilish 
dance of murder, idiotcy, and drunkenness. ‘The 
story in brief is thus:—A worthy trader of Frankfort 
redeems a lunatic from a madhouse of the olden kind, 
and thus excites in the crazed creature boundless 
gratitude and affection. There is also a housekeeper, 


a reduced physician’s wife, who has a beautiful | 


daughter about to be married to the son of her 
master’s partner. 
wickedness and tenderness; she lives but for her 
daughter, and is ready to, and indeed does, commit 
crime to serve her. She has robbed her master, and 
he discovers it, but consents to conceal it pro- 
vided by a certain day she refunds the money. 
She cannot do it; and, the master 


(and this gives the title to the piece). 
watched her, and finds an antidote in the same 
casket, which he administers to his beloved master, 
not knowing that the poison has failed to reach the 
lips of the destined victim, 
dote, thus taken alone, is to produce apparent death, 
and the master is conveyed to the Dead House, which 
which we are told has been instituted at Frankfort to 
prevent the reoccurrence of an accident—namely, the 
being buried alive. 
ridor of this dismal region; and we see a vista of 
doors of cells, over each of which is a dial with a 


hammer and a bell. Thither come the lunatic from | 


affection, and the intentional murderess from a dis- 
turbed conscience. Here is found another monster, 
being the drunken keeper of this detestable charnel 
house, who profanes the region of the dead with his 
brutal orgies. Presently the murderess perceives 
the hand of the dial moving —her horror and the slow 


Corsican-brothers music increase, and the bell strikes! | 


—the door of the charnel house opens!!—a bony 
hand and arm appear creeping along the wall! !!— 
and the corpse enters in the pall!!!! The murderess 
falls to the ground, but the falthful idiot knows it is 
his master recovered ; and in an inconceivable space 
of time, after passing through such an appalling 
event, the old merchant appears in his wig, velvet 
coat, continuations, &c., and gives two or three 
sententious utterances, when the poisoner dies; and, 
as her father-in-law has remitted the money, there is 
thought to be no stain on the daughter, and we are 
led to suppose all those who remain alive have ever 
after happy lives. 

The aim of the author has been to depict a striking 
character at the expense of taste and propriety ; but 
he has not succeeded, even in the psychological deli- 
neation. ‘The lunatic isa sane and even an eloquent 
person; and the true idiot is the old merchant, who 
retains a woman who has not only robbed him with 
the basest treachery and ingratitude, but tried to 
affix the crime on the harmless, defvnceless, and half- 
witted serving boy. It was acharge brought against 
Shadwell the dramatist by Dryden, that when he 
tried to depict a dullard he failed, but that he suc- 
ceeded unwittingly in depicting that character in all 
the rest of his dramatis persone. Mr. Collins stands 
accountable for as great a dramatic sin. That Mr. 
Robson’s wonderful rapidity of expression could 
delineate the fitful gleams of a disordered mind there 
isno doubt; but on Monday he s-emed incumbered 
with his part, and the words and gesture did not go 
together. He failed in producing an intense effect, 
and there is no step between the sublime and the 
ridiculous in such attempts on the stage. He could not 


but manifest talent; but it was not coherent, and cul- | 


Minated to no intense effect. Mrs. Stirling, as the 
poisoner, was characteristic to grandeur, and showed 
the conflict and turmoil of strong passions in a highly 
tragic manner. 
foralong time seen. Mr. Addison, as the philanthropic 
Master, was natural and powerful. Mr. G. Cooke, as 


the drunken dead-keeper, was appalling in his brutal | 


Joyousness. The other parts are trifling, and Miss 
Marston had only to look interesting, and of course 


she perfectly fulfilled the demands of her part. At | 


the going down of the curtain there was much disap- 


probation, and the comments, even in the stalls, were | 


Not complimentary. It is the mistake of a clever 
Man, but nevertheless it is a mistake. The scenery 
Was perfection, and everything has been done for 


the piece that tasteful management and good acting | 


could effect. A clever one-act piece, entitled Ladies 


It is a pleasant 


ware, preceded the melodrame. 
tevival, and was much admired. 
The next theatrical event of importance was the 


This woman is a compound of 


being | 
ill, she administers poison to him out of a Rep VIAt | 
The idiot has | 


The effect of the anti- | 


The last act shows us the cor- | 


A finer piece of acting we have not | 





Whether such a psychological | appearance on Wednesday of Mr. Phelps inthe part of | the death of the Rev. A. J. Macleane. 


| Dr. Cantwell. in Bickerstaff’s clumsy comedy of 7he 
Hypocrite. This celebrated comedy was composed 
| to please the High Church playhouse frequenters, and 


to satirise the Methodists, who had begun to make | 


themselves formidable. The name Cant-well shows 
the strong conventicle tone intended to be taken; and 
| the older actors we have seen, such as Dowton, took 
this style, and canted with full nasal twang. Times, 
| however, have altered, and Mr. Phelps has judiciously 
altered with them. He lays little stress on the reli- 
gious tone, but delineates inimitably a superlative 
humbug and rogue. He is oily, humble, sneaking, 


creeping, crawling; but he shows under all these | 


| malignity, pride, impudence, and masterly craft. We 
| laugh at his adroitness in escaping detection, at his 
matchless impudence with his dupe; and we 

almost shudder at his  toad-like malignity 
| when he is at last completely detected. It is 
| another fine full-length portrait added to the long 
| gallery of delineations produced by this true artist, 

and which include the chief comic and tragic cha- 
| racters. Mrs. Charles Young was piquant as the 


j coquettish Charlotte; and Mrs. Marston highly cha- | 
Mr. | 


racteristic as the fanatical old grandmother. 
Marston’s Colonel Lambert was a manly piece of light 
comedy, played with the high spirit of a thorough 
gentleman. The audience were greatly pleased and 
profoundly attentive. 

| The Strand has produced a new burlesque by Mr. 


| Byron, founded on “ LaGazza Ladra,” whichisentitled | 


| The Maid and the Magpie, or the Fatal Spoon. It is 


an indisputable success, and has all the merits (which 
ofdrama. It parodies without remorse airs at which 
the sentimental weep; but then it tickles by smart 
| allusions and atrociously violent puns. It wounds 
; our taste by reducing sweet music to nonsensical 
farce; but then it brings balm in the shape of quips 
and cranks and wreathed smiles. If we don’t like 


Miss Wilton’s grotesque capers, or not spare a laugh 
to Mr. Clarke’s more boisterous fun? It is the best 
burlesque the author has yet produced, and will 
| doubtless have a considerable run. It has been put on 
the stage with every appliance, and the scenerv, cos- 
tumes, &e. are very pretty and brilliant. The Misses 
Swanborough, Oliver, Wilton, and Ternan, and Messrs. 
Bland and Clarke act and sing admirably together, 
and greatly helped to obtain the boisterous success 


| 
| our favourite air to be abused, yet who can but enjoy | 


Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre, or Grand Hippo- 
dramatic Temple of the World, opened for the season 


modernised, and with other improvements, the royal 
box being removed to the side. A very fine new 
chandelier also lights the cireus. The new drama is 
entitled The Battle of Bothwell Brig. and is founded, 
of course, upon Scott’s ‘* Old Mortality.” The prin- 
| cipal scenes are those between Balfour and Bothwell; 
whose terrific encounters, hair-breadth ’scapes, and 
dauntless bearing, greatly won upon the audience, 
which is now much increased, the prices of admission 
being reduced to those of the other transpontine 
theatres. The Scenes in the Circle were various, and 
of their kind excellent. 

The Grecian Theatre, which now must be admitted 
into the regular theatrical system, having been duly 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, on Monday pro- 
duced a drama entitled A Life’s Revenge. It is an 
intricate but interesting piece, founded on a compli- 
cated French story of the time of Lovis the X1IVth. 
Mr. Mead, a very excellent actor, represents the chief 
personage, and is well supported by Mr. Henry Sin 
clair and Miss Jane Coveney and Miss Rivers. The 
mode of producing pieces on this stage is quite equal 
to that of any of our metropolitan theatres as regards 
dresses and other appliances. 

On Monday, at the Princess’s, the annual Shaks- 
perian revival will take place, when King John, with 
new historical elucidations and illustrations, will be 
produced. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Laws connected with University College, London, 
was opened with a lecture by Henry Malden, E-q., 
| M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Greek in University College. 
larships—one of 1007. and one of 60/.—will be 


| 60/., in October 1859, to proficients in Latin, Greek, 
| mathematics, and natural philosophy. 
Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence of 20/. a year, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded in December 
next and in December of every third year 
A Joseph Hume Scholarship in Political Economy of 
20/., tenable for three years, will be awarded in De- 
cember 1859, and every three years afterwards. A 
Ricardo Scholarship in Political Economy will be 
| awarded in the same way. 

The Rev. H.S. Fagan, head master of the Grammar 
School, Market Bosworth, and late Fellow of Pem- 
| broke College, Oxford, has been elected by the cha- 


} 
} 


ifterwards. 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


I.’s Grammar School, 


some severe purists consider the faults) of this species | 


| 
; which the audience awarded to this smart production. | 
{ 
! 


on Monday, with its interior entirely redecorated and | 


On Wednesday afternoon the department of Arts and | 


Two Andrews Scho- | 
awarded this month; and three of 100/., and two of | 


\ Ji seph | 


rity trustees to the head mastership of King Edward | 
Vv sath, to which is annexed | 
the rectory of Charlcombe, near that city, vacant by | purchases were also made for some houses in Lon 


The two 
appointments are worth about 1000/. per annum. 
| Mr. Robert Wilson Smiles has been elected chief 
librarian of the Free Library, Manchester. 
The Northern Daily Express announces that the 
town council of Newcastle-on-Tyne have appointed 
|} the Rey. R. Anchor Thompson, author of “ Christian 
| Theism,” to the vacant mastership of the Virgin Mary 
| Hospital in that town—a situation worth from 5002 
| to 6007. per annum. Mr. Thompson's essay, it will 
| be remembered, carried off the first of the Burnett 
prizes (value 18002.) at the adjudication in the be- 
ginning of 1855. 

The Glasgow Journal announces that M. Louis 
Kossuth is about to deliver two lectures in that town 
| on * Hungary and Hapsburgian Traits.” Mr. Dag- 

lish, M.P., will preside at the first, and the Lord 
| Provost at the second. 
| The introductory lecture on the opening of the 
| Ladies’ College, Bedford-square, was delivered by Mr. 
| Robert Hutton, the professor of mathematics. The 
| lecture was very well attended by friends and sup- 
| porters of the college, and also by a large number of 
lady pupils. The subject chosen was the somewhat 
singular one, for a female audience, of “the Impor- 
tance of the Study of Mathematics,” which the lec- 
turer appeared to consider necessary for the due 
| development of the female intellect. 

A general meeting of the members of the University 
of London has been called for Wednesday, the 10th 
of November, for the purpose of nominating a list of 
three persons to be submitted to her Majesty for se- 
| lection therefrom of a Fellow of the University. The 

graduates who are qualified to be submitted for the 
| royal selection are doctors of law, doctors of medicine, 
and masters of arts, all bachelors of laws and bache- 
lors of medicine of two years’ standing, and all bache- 
lors of arts of three years’ standing. At same 
| meeting the new regulations of the Senate, re specting 
| degrees in the University, will be submitted to the 
Convocation. 

Not less than 150 MSS. are said to have been 
received in competition for the two prizes of 100 gui- 
neas, and 50 guineas, on ‘* The Decline of the Society 
of Friends.” The essays thus sent in are very varied 
in character, quality, and length. Several of them 
are from America. 

The annual report of the Liverpool Free Public 
Library (which comprises a central reference library 
and three lending libraries) was issued on Monday. 
From this report it appears 195,453 volumes were last 
year issued from the reference library, and 391,413 
from the lending libraries, being an increase over the 
previous year of 112,320 velumes, or 24 per cent. 
During the year 2720 volumes were added to the cen- 
| tral library, where there are now 26,708 volumes. The 
lending libraries contain 20,628 volumes, and last year 
the number of readers was 7775, being an increase of 
1048 over the previous year. Among the readers were 
34 blind persons, to whom 441 volumes in embossed 
type were lent. The new library, building at the sole 
expense of William Brown, Esq., M.P., and covering 
an area of 6000 yards, is rapidly progressing. 

The late Doctor Cane, of Kilkenny, has been well 
known in literary circles as a collector of books and 
pamphlets written on subjects of Lrish history. His 
work on the Williamite and Jacobite wars, on which 
he was engaged previous to his untimely removal, 
would have been a rich addition to the library of the 
Irish historian. It is, however, unfinished, and be- 
sides the five or six numbers which have gone through 
the press, not even a page in manuscript is to be ob- 
tained, as he had not amplified his copious notes. His 
library was disposed of last week, and attracted a good 
many buyers from Dublin, Cork, Waterford, and Clon- 
mel. The entire number of books offered for sale was 
about 850 lots, and about a thousand works. About 
four hundred were works of general literature; the 
remainder consisted of Irish history, and publications 
respecting Irish antiquities. The chief attraction of 
| the sale was disposed of on Friday at two o'clock, 


| 





} 
pe 














and was thus described in the catalogue published by 
Mr. Douglas :—‘ An unique volume of the utmost 


| interest, consisting of the most complete collection in 
| existence of the original black-letter broadside pro- 
| clamations of the Irish Government, commencing with 
the year 1673, and extending through the reigns of 
Charles II., James IL, William and Mary, Queen 
| Anne, and George I., to the vear 1716. ‘These, in 
themselves, form a noble folio volume of 737 pages, 
worthy of the chief place in some 


public library. 
But what adds to the great value of t! lection is, 








that the magistrate by whom they wer cted, Josiah 
Haydock, Esq., alderman of the city of Kilkenny, has, 
in his own hand, not only indexed them, but also, on 
the backs and at foot of the broadsides, written out, 
from day to day, a detailed chronicle of the events of 
the stirring times comprised within the dates May 
13th, 1679, and July 1st, 1690.’’ After some spirited 
bidding, it was knocked down to the R James 
Graves, who purchased it for the Marchi sof Or- 
monde for 764. A number of books were purchased 
also for Lord James Butler, Lord Talbot de Malahide, 
and several other antiquarians. A very valuable col- 
lection of Irish pamphlets, uniformly bound together 
in forty volumes, and embracing great parts of the 
eighteenth century, vere purchased by Mr. G. Smith, 
of the eminent firm of Hodges and Smith. Some 

lon. 
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The forty-sixth volume of the Cheetham Society’s | 
books has just been issued. Itis the fourth and conclud- 
ing part of * the Shuttleworth Accounts, 
the Notes, alphabetically arranged, from M to the 
end of the alphabet, and a copious index. As the 
same pagination is continued through the four parts 
(pp. 1171), the reference is exceedingly facile. The 
notes constitute in themselves a glossary, and ety- 
mological and derivative dictionary of terms, with 
copious explanations and illustrations of every va- 
riety of subject, during the days of Queen Elizabeth 
and Shakspere. 

The new Medical Act provides that the general 
council to be established “ shall cause to be published 
under their direction a book containing a list of me- 
dicines and compounds, and the manner of preparing 
them, together 
by which they areto be prepared and mixed, and con- 
taining such other matter and things relating thereto 
as the general council shall think fit, to be called 
Br itish Phar "‘macope ia ; 

eause to be altered, 
Pharmacopeia as 





amended, and republished, such 
often as they shall deem it neces- 


sary. 
We learn. savs Richmond Inquirer (U.S.), that 
Mr. G. P. R. James will finally leave Richmond on 


Tuesday next for New York, where he will probably 
take the steamer Persia of the 29th September for 
Europe, to 


duties as British Consul General at Venice. We 
speak the hearty sentiment of his many devoted 
friends when we say that the departure of Mr. 


James and his accomplished and charming family 


will produce a sad chasm in the society of Rich- 
mond. 
M. Donati, the discoverer of the comet now visible 


in the heavens, has been appointed assistant astro- 
nomer of the Imperial Museum of Florence. 

M. Thierry, the historian, is staying in the French 
province of Perigor 
for a new work 

Th 2 ( ha "10a 
heirs of an 
perpetuity. co 


apropos of the proposal to make the 
roprietors of his works in 
nplates the possibility of M. Scribe 
the playwright’s innumerable dramas falling into 
the possession by in he ritance, of le Reveren¢ d Pére 
Tournebrocbe, "Do ninican, in 1895, who rigidly sup- 
presses the whole batch, and dries up the fount of 
plots and si‘uations. 

The Court Journal 


author sole 


of 


Paris is just now full 





stray authors and artists, either on their way home, 
well laden with materials from the Continent, or else 
come in quest of matter which can be found nowhere 


else. 
Paris once more, 
look at the sce: 


They say that Humboldt has promised to visit 
in order to take, as it were, a last 
of his greatest triumphs. Thackeray 








is here at this moment. Zorilla, the Spanish poet, 
and Kastner, the g Dutch novelist, are also to be 
seen daily on the Boulevards: so that a kind of 
literary congress has been established, where the 
talent of all nations may meet before setting forth on 
their respective campaigns for the winter. 

A French correspondent states that the dnelling 
mania, which the affair of M. de Péne had momen- 
tarily checked, has once more appeared. About three 
weeks ago two (/ittérateurs had a meeting, which for- 
tunately led to no result save a sword-thrust through 
one of the combatants’ shirts. The day before yes- 
terday there was another affair of ee the adver- 
saries on this oceasion being M. Siguouret, a writer 


in an obscure little satirical j: heal yn =0 the Gaulois, 
and M. a writer in the Figaro. 
gentlemen, who had been exchanging personalities 
for some time in their respective papers, determined 
to fight it out with a keener weapon than their pen. 
But, after a few passes, M. Signouret’s sword struck 
against the guard of M. Noriac’s spada, and the point 
was broken off. The seconds declared that “ honour 
was satisfied, 
to a rest a reconciliation was effected 
over flasks of champagne and Chateau Margaux. 

A corresp mdeat of 
the Literary Con 
members were in the 
the noise 
discussion. 
neighbours had lost the habits of a parliamentary 
régime; and, sering their vehement gestures, and twelve 
or fifteen speaking at the same time, one might think 
oneself in the presence of a flock of birds just escaped 
from their aviary, flying hither and thither in the 
open air to couvince themselves that they still had 
wings; but, alax, our poor birds were spell-bound by 
fright at the signt of a single fly (mouche) which 
slipped in amonyst the assembly. This was M. Salles, 
Chef de Divisiondu Bureau de la Librairie, who was pre- 
sent at the deliberation of the Congress, and whose ap- 
pearance proviuced a panic amongst the French, particu- 
larly the pablishers. It does not appear that M. Salles 
was employed in the mission of surveillance attributed 
tohim. Stil it is true bis presence produced the effect 
of Medu<a’s head, and he must have heard things 
rather jarring to his ear. For instanee, an orator 
having quo‘ed in favour of the cause of literary pro- 
perty the opinion of the Emperor Napoleon III, a 
Voice, interrupting bim, cried out, ‘ He is not compe- 
tent to give an opinion on the subject of property.’ 
It is true this irreverent voice was not a Frenchman’s, 
but I thought the sentence worth preserving, and you 


Jules Nor i ac, 


aurant, where 


“The French 
as was evident from 


at Brussels: 
majority, 


uress 


” comprising | 


with the true weights and measures | 


and the general council shall | 


| is its plenum without making alterations in its pre- 


assume at once his new and responsible | 


| of the proceedings of the congress published in the 


| while it f 


1, engaged in collecting materials | 


| proved by ex 


| doned until 


will certain - not find i it panel? in re offic ial reports ; 


Moniteur Belge.” 
Postage stamps have been introduced into Spain. 
They are square in shape, and the colours are pink, 


green, and brown. Within a circular border is a | 
representation of the head of Queen Isabella. The 
values of Spanish postage stamps are l}d., 2}d., and 


5d. 

Dr. Cogswell, the Librarian of the Astor Library, 
prints a letter in the New York Post explaining its 
present condition. While it was close!, during 
August, Dr. C. gave it a thorough revision, and, 
finding that all its shelves were filled, it naturally 
occurred to ascertain by count what is its capacity in | 
number of volumes. The count showed a round 
number of a hundred thousand and some odd hun- 
dreds of volumes. The first period of its history may 
as now complete. It is full, and it has 
ize which entitles it to rank with the first- 
of the country. Its history is a short 
one. It w until January 1849 that any con- 
siderable pure of books were made for it; in 
February 1854 it was opened for use, with a collection 
exceeding 70,000 volumes; and before it has com- 
pleted its second lustrum it has passed 100,000, which 





be regarded 
reached a 
class libraries 
as not 
hases 


sent internal arrangement. Its extent, numerically, 
would afford a very imperfect criterion of its value, for 
a library, of all things, is the last which can be esti- 
mated statistical data. The most that can be 
claimed for it in this connection is, that it bas reached 
a number with which it is possible for it to be well 
furnished its departments, and so it could not be 
1] much short of it. The Doctor adds that 
it is not, and was never meant to be, a library for 
amusing and popular reading, and in that fact is em- 
bodied the answer to the two common complaints— 
that the 


by 


in all 


it is not kept open in the evening; to leave out of | 
consideration, that to provide for the additional 
expenses of an.evening use of the library would 


absorb 
of new books, without accommodating a dozen indi- 
viduals in the community. The plan on which 
it is now administered was deliberately adopted, and 
known to be in entire accordance with the intentions 
of the founder. Its wisdom and expediency have been 
rience; and if the library is to attain 
hich character, it will never be aban- 
1e country abounds in similar collec- 
tions. The invested fund yie Ids about 13,000 dols. 
a year, of which 7000 dols. goes for expenses, leaving 


? 





and preservs 





6000 d. ls. for books. More than 20,000 volumes have 
been added since 1854, including some exceedingly 
rare books, such as Count Bastard’s “ Peintures et 
| Ornements des Manuscrits, depuis le IV. siécle, jusqu’ 
au XVI,” in folio max., of which twenty numbers 
only have been pt ublis hed, ata cost of 7000 dols., but 
now so much reduced in price as to cost the library 


These | 


* and, with their principals, adjourned | 


the Continental Review says of 


ind disorder which prevailed throughout the 
It was indeed easy to perceive our brave | 


| 100 feet in length by 30 in width. 








Higden’s * Polvchronicon,” 
1482, eost 370 dols.; 
Wynkyn de Worde, 1: 195, 


one thousand. 


axton, 


but 
printed by ¢ 
printed by 


same book, 


150 dols. ; 








certainly one half of its fund for the purchase | 


|; departed ; 


books are not allowed to circulate, and that | 





‘Glanvilla de ) Pre prietatibus Rerum,” by the same, 
1494, 1504 ; “ Perret, Catacombes de Rome,” 300 | 
dols.; “FE tion scientifique d’Alvérie,” 300 
dols.; ‘ Boisserée, Sammlung  alt-niederdeutscher 
Gemiilde,” 100 dols.; ‘*Gelpke, Ordres de Che- 
valerie,” 150 dols.; Wilkins’s Edition of “Bpel | 
man’s Concilia M. Britanniw,” 120 dols. And 
at least fifty volumes beside, which cost on an 
average 50 dols. each, amounting in all to 
5000 dols. for about eighty volumes In answer 


to the question, What is the use made of the library ? 
Dr. Cogswell says it is the daily resort of a con- 
siderable number of studious men, whose attendance 
for years proves that it must be both agreeable and 
profitable to them; theoccasional resort of all persons 
who have need of books they can find nowhere else ; 
and it is often used by theologians, lawyers, and phy- 
although the city abounds in special libraries 
for each of the professions ; and ladies sometimes 
deign to spend an hour or two in its alcoves, par- 
ticularly when we have anything new and pretty for 


sicians, 


them to see. The building recently erected, 
which doubles and ennobles the front of the 
Astor Library, is the gift of Mr. W. B. Astor. It 


is now nearly finished, and in the course of the 
coming year its walls will be sufficiently dry 


to make it safe for books. This new building is 
similar in most respects to the one now in use, with 
which it communicates through an arched passage in 
each story. The main entrance remains as at present, 
so that only one main stairway is needed, which 
leaves the ground floor of the new building entire. 
Upon this floor are two spacious and beautiful saloons, 
each 60 feet by 40, separated by a common entrance 
hall. At the north end of this hall is a flight of iron 
stairs for occasional use, leading to the main library 
floor, At the other end it connects, through a similar 
hall, with the vestibule at the foot of the marble 
stairway of the pre-ent library. The whole area 
between the alcoves of the new library is unbroken 
from front to rear, by the stairs being made to come 
in on the side, which gives an ample reading room 
The alcoves around 
are intended for books, and are constructed on the 
same plan as in the present library room, with corri- 
dors along the walls, and winding stairs asceading to 


| Toilet Ware, Turnery, 










the galleries and ‘the west story. No particular 
appropriation has yet been made of the two saloons on 
the ground floor. Should they hereafter be used for 
books, the various apartments of the two libraries 
would easily contain 250,000 volumes, and with 
greater economy in the shelving not less than 300,000. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ABRAM THE HEBREW, 
TO THE EDITOK OF THE CRITIC, 

Smr,—Would you kinaly point the attention of your eor- 
respondent, who writes on the subject of the etymon of the 
name “ Abram,” to the 17th chapter of Genesis, and the 5th 
verse. 

Refer him to Gesenius sub voce. A distant relationshiy 
between the two possible roots “Heber” and * Abar " is only 
hinted at; but the derivation of “Abram” from “ Abar” is 
not dreamt of. & is not 

Zemind him that a qua:riliteral vocable in Hebrew must 
have more than one root —is a compound word. 

Parkhurst is about as trustworthy an authority (even if 
he spoke on behalf of your correspondent, which he does 
not) as Lennep or Everard Scheide. s. 








ROSE'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC ) 

Sir,—In your last number you inform a correspondent of 
the date of the death of Thomas Moore. It seems singular 
that any man, tolerably well informed on literary matters, 
should have had occasion to apply to you by letter for the 
date of the decease of « mar. of such celebrity, and so recently 
but Iam reminded by it, that some time ago I 
wanted the same information, and sought it in vain from two 
sources, either of which should readily have afforded it. 
First I referred to Lord John Russell's Life of Moore; but, 
though the noble editor spun that work out to eight thick 


volumes, in such slovenly style was it executed, that no 
mention of the date of che poet’s death occurs in it. Failing 


refer to Rose's ‘General Biographical 
in twelve octavos, and bearing on 
the title page the date 1857, seeme! to be a sure authority. 
To my surprise, although Moore died in 1852, 1 found no 
mention of hisname. ‘This appeared at first to bea singular 
omission; but, on looking over the volumes, I can find no 
record of any deaths so lute as 1852, How, then, comes this 
book to bear on its title page the date 1857? In a copy of 
any standard poet o1 in the date of the year in which 
it was printed woul be of little importance; but the date of 
a biographical dictionary fixes its value, and in this case it 
is clear that new title pages have been pretixed to an old 
book, merely as a lure to purchasers. I have a!ways con- 
sidered the bookseliiig trade as one distinguished by the 
honour of its dealings; but the copy which I am so unfor- 
tunate as to possess of Rose's Biographical Dictionary, al- 
thongh accredited by a goodly array of names, sadly 
ukes my confidence in the honour of the trade.—I am, 
T. G 


in this quarter, I red 
Dictionary,” which, being 
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WW HISKIES — EQUALISATION 
DUTY.—The choic Scoteh and Irish from 14s. to 

18s. per galion. —OWEN and CO., Lower Thames-street, 


London, E.C., opposite the Custom-house. Shipping and the 
trade supplied. 


HE PER 
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75, 





FECT SUBSTITUTE for 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 20 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when 
PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., 





is beyond all comparison tue very best article next to sterling 
silver that can be e:nployed as such, either usetully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 
real silver. 


















A sma!l useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows: 
Fiddle or| Thread | | 
Old or | King's | Military 
_—- | Silver |Branswk | Pattern. | Pattern. 
{ Pattern Pattern. | 
7 EEE 
(Z2aditad £ & 
12 Table Forks ..... 0}2 8 0 13 
2 Table Spoons 118 0);2 8 0 3 
12 Dessert Forks 110 O11 0} 2 
12 Dessert Spoons ........ 110 0/115 0 2 
12 Tea Spoons ......-..++ 018 0;1 4 O} 1 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowis| 012 0/01 0] 0 
2 Sauce Ladles ............,0 7 0),0 8 61|0 
1 Gravy Spoon ... 0 8 0; 011 O ; 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt b owl! 0 4010 5 0/0 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. 0 2 0/0 2 6/0 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs ......) 0 3 0/0 3 910 
1 Pair Fish Carvers 4 Ott #. ets 
1 Butter Knife 0 8 610 5 9190 
1 Soup Ladle .. }01%3 O101F 6) 1 
1 Sugar Sifter............../0 4 0)0 4 9)0 
DONA) vesosecivsiscosoricesscflt MORSE Si 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices, An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., 5s. Tea and « offee s¢ sts, cruet and liqueur frames, 
waiters, candlesticks, &c., at proportionate prices, All kinds 
of replating done by the patent process. 

. hh ' TIT Pal 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON. has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his establishment 
the most distinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, fromn........ 128, 6d. to. £20 
Shower Baths, fro n.. .. 88. Od. to £6 
Lamps (Moderateur). from.... 6s. Od. to £7 
~ geipane r kinds at oe —_ rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil . 4s, 3d. per gallon. 


Vy ILLIAM Ss. “BU R 1 ‘ON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and tree by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns 
and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks. Tabie Cutlery, Baths and 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads, bedding, 
with List of Prices, and Plans 4 = 








0s. each. 
Os. each. 
Ts. each. 





3ed-hangings, &c., 
Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford- street, W. 


and 3, Newman-street ; and 4,% and 6, Perry's-place, London. 
Established 1820, 
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WATER R BEDS, M: \TTRASSES, and | 
CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 
Faculty, may he had on the shortest notice from the so 
Manufacturer, Hooper. 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 


ENFIELD 


Gi 


USED IN THE ROYAL LA 

AND PRONE N EE HER MAJESTY’ 
THE niwage) STARCH SHE E 
Sold all Char rs, Grocers 


)PPS’S C OC O = —This exe 
vw tion is supplied in pound and halt 
and 9d. 


f-p 


James Epps, Homeopathic Chemist, 
Great Russell-street, B tome burv: 82, Ol 
and at the Manufactory, Euston-road. 

Stese Packen tei slled as ¢ 


RELOAR’S COCOA-N 


PATENT 





STARCH, 


UNDRY, 


+ LAUNDRESS to be 


VER USED, 


«ec. &C. 





‘ellent Pre ep: ara- 
und packets, 1s. 6d. 


170, Piccadilly ; 112, 
1 Broad-street, City; 
ibove. 


UT FIBRE 





WAREHOUSE. 42, LUI (ATE-HILL —Matting. Mats 
Mattresses, Sheep Nettin ii is Prize Medals 
awarded: London, New Yor! Catalogues, con- 
taining prices and ev ost. 

T, TRE SLOAR, Cocoa- Nu it Fi Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill 
I ad » ea 
SHIRTS aie them made for you by 

EDWIN UNWIN, Hosier and Outfitter, 164, Strand, ten 
doors east of Somerset House. Six splendid shirts for 21s, 
with fine linen fronts, collar and wristbands. The Frene h 
cut shirt, with fine linen fancy fronts, 27s. the half-dozen, the 
best fitting shirtsold in England. ¢ ‘oloured shirts made from 


the h 
of neck anc 
cent. bel 


French printed Cambrics, 18s. 
choose from. Send the size 
office order. Indian outfits 25 per 
for eash. 

The 50s, T\ 
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Are all made to Order from the new Seot 
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tweeds, of winter substances, thoroughly shrunk, by 
B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family Tailor, 74, Regen 
street, W. Patterns and Designs, with directions for : 
surement, sent free. The Two (Cuil \ Dress or Frock Coat : 
The Guinea Dress Trousers: and the Half Guinea Waistcoats 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 
Ay in the STOMACH and 
BOWELS, flatulency, heartburn, indigestion, sick 
headache, bilious affeetior & are speedily removed bv t 
use of COCKLE’S COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
which have nov nm held in the highest estimation by all 
classes of soci for uy half a century. Prepared 
only by JAMES Cock! 1 . 18, New Ormond-street: 
and to be had of all me ine vendors, in boxes at ls. 1}d., 


é6d., and 1 


2s. 9d. 48., 
QYDENHAM 
s warm, wate 
coat out.—SAM LU EL 
Ludgate-hill. 
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42s, — Easy, 
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1ant Tailors, 29, 
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most 


com- 
kJ plete for 438. Gd., « Trousers, 17s, 6d.: Waist 
coat, 8s. 6d.; and coat, 17s. 6d.—SA [UEL BROTHERS , 29, 


Ludgate- hill. 
SYDENHAM TOP.-COAT, 
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Sold by HARSANT, 229, Strand, I I n 5 oes 
| Modiet: | DALTENBURG'S ORIENTAL OIL.— 
ENTIRE REMOVAL FROM ARGYLL-PLACI mg ail tl for the hair that have been 
~ n ‘ r the satisfaction 
Die CULVERWELL (Brother and Sue- < Oriental Oil now 
| cessor the late R. J Cn v M.1 Aut f |< erat fashionable 
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TARLES WATSON, M.D. (1 W H 
Vice-pres eat oe the Teayee 1Af Institute of Fr e.] 
Resident Physician to the Bedford Disne vy. ¢ Men 
ber of tl Medi il Societies of R nand Peru. the National 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, &¢.), 27. Alfred-place. Bedford 
square. London, continues to issue, on rec t of six stamps. 
‘The Guide to Self-cure 
‘The first man of the day in these complaint — Mer ul 
Review, July 1856. 
For Qualifications, vide diplomas and the Medical / 
Ip ‘ >t a Py . 
|: ROGMORE LODGE, Rickmansworth, 
HERTS 
| This Establishment is Now OPEN for the recention of 
PATIENTS, le and suffering from the effects of 
Intemnerate 1} or oth r diseases connected with the 
The proprietor. a married gent n. and 
1 M D. of extensive experier s in posses 
for the akove distressin which 
( se: and he guarantees to ¢ t 
it cure within twelve mont! rom the date 
ti s pleasantly tu 1 S VT 
1 } the \ t 1 s , 
of tl ; @ Ih adlar « ( 
out tl rs uliar A t 
The terms o 1 1 ry la ry < 
scertaine t lressed I P t } 
more Lodee ib! Rich t Hey 
th num ients st ‘ 
‘ti will be? sa 
. Onn 7 ‘TTTTN ae 
pu . BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS RORINSON’S PA 
BARI FY for n kin Superior Barl Vi t € 
Minutes 1s not only obtained : ee } ' ; 
ind the Royal Famil ut has become 
class t r munity ind is wl it 
riy ed as an eminenth re. nutrit = 
I ts and Invalids: much ar wad mekit ’ 
Custard Pudding, and excellent for thick Broths 
Soups. 












































h wear during three Winters.—SAMI BROTHERS, j ROBINSON’ S PATENT GROATS for more than 
2%, Ludgate-hill ve been he 1 in constart nereasine 
} : roe ; ; ‘ ¢ a 
SYDENHAM TR OU SERS, 7s. 6d., uni- for teak ad 
WY versally adimitt t th. st elegant, comfortable s ta t 
and durable that a te SAMUEL B ROT HERS, 29, e for colds 1 
Ludgate-hill. | r, and, alternate P I 
Patterns and Guide to Self-Measn t sent free 1 Infants 1( 
ace " > ie — . oo ¢ ] ees Porr Prrrvyr 
NICOLL’'S NEW REGISTERED the 4, Red Lion-street, I 
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an abse nee of unnecessary seams, well known to secul ; : 
as to effect a great saving in wear: | \ EASAM'S MEDICA D CREAM.— 
c nsiderably enhanced by the applica- | 4 1 Persons vith T matist 
tion of a peonllar and neatly-stitched binding, the mode of ef- | Gout, Lumbago, St Joints, P I i 
fecting which is patented. Great exertions are being made | Burns, Scalds, ¢ s, Wounds. and xtery f 
to supply Messrs. Nicoll’s nts throughout the country ¢ the skin, will find certain and immediat using the 
the colonies with an assort: t of this new garment simulta ) 
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CLOAK is a combi ation of utility, elegance, and | much ease and closeness that it cannot he detect ! 
comfort. No Latly having seen or used such in travelling for | be worn during sleep. A descriptive circu nay é | 
morning wear or for covering full dress would willingly be | the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwa 1 byy he | 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish Roque- | circumference of the body, two inches below the r | 
laire, and hasan elastic Capucine Hood. It isnot ecumbersome | sent to the Manufac ance 
or heavy, and measures from twelve to sixteen yards round 
the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but Mr. WHITE, London 
*y a mechanical contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) A single Truss, Is. ¢ P e, 1 
the wearer can instantly form semi-sleeves, and thus leave the Double Truss f Pos 
quickly liberty: at the same time the ¢ loak can be made as An Umbilical 1 Posta lod. 
1wickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used Post-office Orders to be mad to JOHN —_ HITE. | 
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By A PHYSICIAN, seases are re prevalent, 
ss understood, and conseqner more erroneously treated, 

} the above, to which thousands nvalids, whose pre 
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he position; while in most ¢ the imn te use 
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ent, in the sence of this Dy be es 1 iin 
»ften fruitless. Where ordinary res« s prove abortive, the 
use of the microscope is not unfreque y attende th the 
ippiest results, the long-concealed cause of much misery 
ving thereby brought to light nda rrect generally 
successful mode of treatment at ce indicated The object of 
this work is to clear up some ters of vital importanee 
that have hitherto remained obscure, and to poir ut to the ner- 
vous and hypochondriaca] invalid the means by which he may 
rriv a state of health to which, in all pre bility, he has 
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P. ate nt of England, and secured by the seals of the Ecole 
de Pha » Paris, and the linperial College of Medicine, 
Viewaa 1 . No. 1, is a remedy for relaxation, sper- 
natorrheea, and exhaustion of the systerr Triesemar, No. 2, 
effectually, in the short space of three days, completely and 
entirely eradicates all traces of those disorders which capsules 


have so long been thought an antidote for. to the ruin of the 
realth of a vast portion of the population. Triesemar, 
No 3% is the great Continental remedy for that 
class of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 
physician treats with mereury, to the inevitable destruction 








| of the patient's constitution, and which all the ss urs aparilla of 
the world cannot remove. Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are 
alike devoid of taste or smell, and of all nauseating qualities, 
rhey may lie on the toilet-table without their use be ing sus- 
| pected.—Sold in tin cases, pave lls., or four cases in one for 
3s, which saves lls.; and in 5/. cases, whereby there is a 
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saving of 1/. 12s., divided into separate doses, as administered 
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78, Gracechurch-street; BartT.eTt Hooper, 43, King Wil- 
liam-street; G. F. Watts, 17, Strand: Prout, 229, Strand; 
HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street; SANGER, 160, Oxford-street, Lon- 
R. H. INGHAM, Market-street, Manchester; and POWELL, 
15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin 
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Astrological Rem wks fr ym the Nativities of the QUEEN, the 
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Mor etary Inter Journal of Indian 
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yur Trade, our Commerce, and so the welfare 
Nation vat large. Exclusive Sources of Information have been 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and whilst they 
thus present to their Readers an entirely uew field of interest 
in the Mercantile and Trading Department, they seek, 
every means that liberal outlay can command, to sustain 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, which has 
already obtained for this Paper a high standing amongst 
First-class Newspapers. 
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HE LAST JOURNALS of HORACE 
WALPOLE. Edited by DR. DORAN, 
Author of “‘ The Queens of England of the House of Hanover.’ 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 
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Jou RNAL KEPT DURING 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By MRS. DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. Post 8vo. 
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Author of “ Habits and Men.” Post 8vo., 
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POLE'S LETTERS. 
Edited by PETER CUNN 
Vol. IX. 


Names, and Five Portraits. 
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The New Edition. \INGHAM. 


With copious Index of N 10s. 6d. 


Vv. 


T ISTORY of BRITISH JOURNAL- 
ISM, from the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in 
England to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855. 
With Sketches of Press Celebrities. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS, 
Author of “The Eighteenth Century.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 

RIOSITIES OF FOOD. 
PETER LUND SIMMONDS, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘'A Dictionary of Trade Products.”’ 
Foolscap 8yo. 
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Illustrated by 
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‘EMS OF POETRY. By MARY 
I RUSSELL MITFORD 
Being a New Edition of ‘The Recollections of a Literary 
Life." 


Square 8vo., with Portrait. 
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Or, Scripture Confirmed by Geology. 
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CHEAP PRACTICAL WORK ON THE RIFLE. 
In feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., half bound, 


7 
THE RIFLE: AND HOW TO USE IT, 
jy HANS BUSK, M.A., First Lieut. Victoria Rifles, 

With numerous Mlustrations. 

“We venture to say that this work is an acquisition to all 
who are interested practically or scientifically, in the study of 
the rifle and its effects.” Mi itary Spectator. 

* Decide: lly the best work on the subject of rifles that 
appeares 

‘Contains 
guidance of the 

London : 
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for the instruction and 
Mor ning Post. 
and Co., Farringdon-street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUME FOR 1859, 
In fep. 4to., price 21s., cloth extra gilt, and gilt edges, or in 
morocco elegant or morocco antique, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


YOEMS by WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. R. A. WILLMOTT, and 
illustrated with One Hundred Designs by Brekret Foster, 
J. Wo_r and Joun GiLpert. Elaborately Engraved by 
DALZIEL. 

The Publishers announce this work with the certainty that 
it is the finest and most elaborately illustrated volume that 
will appear this season. 

London: GEorGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


DR. BUCKLAND'S GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. cloth extra, 
EOLOGY and MINERALOGY, 
considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
the late Very Rev. WILLIAM BUCKLAND, D.D., 
A new edition, with additions, by Professor ‘OWEN, be 
Professsor Parties, M.A., M.D., Mr. ROBERT Brown, E.R. 8., 
ete. Edited by FRANC 4 BUCKLAND, M.A.’ With a 
Memoir of the Author, Steel Portrait, and Ninety Full Page 
ee. 
London: 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


USEFU L LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In feap, 8vo., price 1s., cloth boards, 
y , rT y 
VHE LAW of WILLS, EXECUTORS, 
and ADMINISTRATORS, with a Copious Collection of 
Forms. By W. A. HOLDSWORTH, Esq , Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of * The Law of Landlord and Tenant." 
London: GrorGce RouTLeDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 
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HSTORY and of 
ENGLAND. 


of “N ORMANDY 
By Sir FRANCIS PALGRAVE. Vols. 
I. and IL, 42s, 
I ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, By JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE, Second Edition. Vols. L to IV., 
completing the Reign of Henry the Eighth, 54s. 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 
N r . TAT , 
] ISTORY of ENGLAND 
Reign of ( oe the Third. By 
Volumes I. -— LIL... 
London: JOHN w rand Son, West Str and. 
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ILL’S HISTOR t ‘of BRITISH INDIA. 


Edited and Continued by Piofessor H. H. WILSON, 


‘The only work to which the statesman and philosopher 
can refer, and will hand down to posterity an imperishable 
monument of the historian’s impartiality gacity, and truth- 
fulness, combine (| with great power of reflection and unbiassed 
judgment.”"—A theneum on Mill and Wilson. . 
‘You will peruse ‘ Mill’s History of British India,’ one of 

those rare works destined to immortality.”"—W. Chamber's's 
Companion, page 

L ondon: PIPER, STEP HENSON, and SPENCE, _ 


Cc OMP LE stOn A REY. J. E. YONGE’S SCHOOL 
DITION OF HORACE. 
Just publishe d, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

}T ORACE, with English Notes. Part IL 

Cont —— the SATIRES and EPISTLES. — By the 

tev. J. E NGE, King’s College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at E ions 

Part I. The ODES and EPODES, 

‘* Mr. Yonge may claim the cre- | praise in an author who works for 

dit of being more concise in his ginners, especially where (as in 

annotations than any of his pre- | this case) the commentary is gen- 

decessors. To be brief is no light | sible and serviceable.”—Guardian. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Co, 
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B*, eH. COOPER. Volume Tl. 1500—1585. 

This work, in illustration of the biography of notable and 
— men who have been members of the University of 

Jambridge, rege *hends notices of—1. Authors. 2. Cardi- 
nals, arch! ishops, bishops, abbats, heads of religious houses, 
and other c hurch dignitaries. 8. Statesmen, diplomatists, 
military and naval commanders. 4. Judges and eminent prac- 
titioners of the civilor common law. 5. Sufferers for religious 
or politic al opinions. Persons distinguished for success in 
tuition. 7. Binine nt phvsielans and medical practitioners. 
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